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THE ELECTION OF COUNCILMEN. 


Not to know when you are well off is a very 
unfortunate thing, because it tempts men to make 
changes without considering the cost. In some 
respects the veterinary profession has much to be 
thankful for. It has one portal for the admission of 
members, and it has a method of election to its 
governing body which gives equal powers and 
opportunities to every member of the corporate 
body. These are two precious privileges which 
should not be lightly valued. We may some day 
have competing diploma-granting bodies—but, if so, 
it can only be through outside interests prevailing 
over ours. We may alter our method of election to 
the Council ~ but if so it can only be through internal 
dissension and thoughtlessness. 

Every member of the veterinary profession 
possesses the right to become a member of Council 
if he can induce a sufficient number of his confréres 
to vote for him. Every member has the same 
facility for voting. The way is made as clear and 
easy as possible for him to register his vote. The 
proceedings of Council are regularly published. An 
account of the attendance of each member is en- 
closed with the voting paper What more can be 
done with justice and equity? No chartered body 
in the kingdom has a better method of ensuring that 
Its representative and governing body shall really 
represent the views and opinions of the electors. 

_We should have thought that all this was beyond 
dispute had we not read the report of the last meet- 
ing of the Eastern Counties V.M.S. That Society 
1s, of course, not unanimous, but there are a few of 
its members who imagine that some alterations in 
the method of electing our Council is desirable. 

hey say that one of the Schools is over-repre- 
sented, and that the country practitioner is 
under represented. If, for the sake of argument, 
ig allow the statement to be correct, who is 

0 blame? It must be the voters. But every 
_ has the right to vote for whom he prefers, and 
ee the men elected are only representative 
6 n. It is quite possible for a teacher at a school 
ve : member of the A.V.D. to be an able and true 
sity Pr wet of the profession. Where the diver- 
tithes Interests between a town and country prac- 
eas are found we do not know. We are all 
ange of the same profession, have the same 

8 and privileges, with equal power and right 
express them on a voting paper. 
mir beng anything in Norfolk so different from 
seociat e or Devon that each district should have 
representation? Very humbly we suggest 


that . 
— they are stronger and wiser than if 


THE RECURRENCE OF CANINE 
DISTEMPER. 
By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S. 


It is a matter of general opinion not only of the 
public but also of the medical and veterinary pro- 
fessions that in the majority of contagious or infec- 
tive diseases of mankind and animals one attack 
confers protection or immunity to a future attack of 
the same malady. This is to a certain extent, but 
not absolutely, true. 

On the other hand, there are certain contagious 
or infective maladies that do not afford immunity, 
one attack constituting a predisposition to subse- 
quent attacks. 

Immunity varies in degree not only according to 
the period or the locality in which the disease rages, 
but also the race or breed, family or strain, or 
individual. 

It is asserted that some individuals are naturally 
immune to a particular outbreak of disease, but if 
these cases were closely observed after a first ex- 
posure to infection it would, very probably, be 
shown that the symptoms were so mildas to have 
escaped recognition by the observer ; and, the pro- 
tection afforded during subsequent outbreaks to 
such cases would be ascribed to natural or inherited 
immunity. 

However, many cases seem to escape a former ex- 
posure but yield to a subsequent infection. 

As regards canine distemper, there are many 
intelligent dog breeders, kennelmen, experienced 
veterinary surgeons, and clinical investigators who 
have often observed second, occasionally third, and 
sometimes, though rarely, fourth attacks of the 
disease in the same dog. 

To show that this is no new and exceptional ex- 
perience I shall here briefly quote from authorities 
on the subject. 

Delabere P. Blaine, the father of canine patho- 
logy, and therefore our most original, and, as yet, 
unsurpassed, observer of the diseases of the dog, 
says in his last, or fourth edition (1841) of Canine 
Pathology, “ Neither is its attack confined to once ; 
it will now and then appear not only a second but a 
third time even.” 

Youatt, at first pupil, afterwards partner, and 
ultimately successor, and also a contemporary of 
Blaine, says in his work On the Dog, published in 
1845, and also in a paper on this subject read in 
1830 :—* One attack of this disease, even a severe 
one, is no absolute security against its return, and 
although a dog that has once laboured under dis- 
temper possesses a certain degree of immunity; or 
if he is attacked a second time the malady usually 
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assumes a milder type. I have, however, known it 
occur three times in the same animal, and at last 
destroy him.” 

Mayhew, in his work On the Dog, published in 
1854, says :—‘ Most people imagine a dog can have 
distemper but once: in its life : whereas I had a 
patient that underwent three distinct attacks in one 
autumn, that of 1849.” He adds that ‘All the 
stages and symptoms of ordinary distemper may 
appear and depart unnoticed.” 

Drs. Friedberger and Frébner, Professors at the 
High Schools of Veterinary Medicine in Munich 
and Berlin respectively, in their world-wide recog- 
nised text-book On the Special Pathology and 
Therapeutics of the Domesticated Animals, remark 
that :—*“ Although one attack generally confers 
immunity for a considerable time, some dogs be- 
come infected several times. We have, for instance, 
treated the same dog for distemper four times in a 

ear. 

. Glass, in his translation of Miiller’s Diseases of 
the Doy, describes a disease which he terms “ Infec- 
tious Bronchial Catarrh ” or Show-bench Distemper, 
and although he does not consider it true “ Contag- 
ious Distemper” says it is generally seen in large 
kennels, developing itself in dogs soon after return- 
ing from a show, and one of its peculiarities is that 
one attack does not protect from another. From 
his description of this disease I conclude it is none 
other than an acute form of distemper. 

It will be seen from these few quotations that the 
authoritative opinions on the recurrence of distem- 
per have been held at least from the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth to that of the twentieth 
century. 

To these opinions I myself subscribe, having 
repeatedly seen second, frequently third, and 
occasionally more attacks of the disease in the same 
dog, even during the same year. I have also seen 
wn animal get quite well after a long period of con- 
valescence and remain well fora short time and then 
have a recurrence of similar symptoms. As a rule, 
however, a recurrence is generally interspaced by 
un interval of complete health for, at least, two or 
three months or longer. 

‘These remarks also hold good tor feline distemper. 

In the cat, however, recurrences, especially in 
large catteries, are more frequent than in the dog. 
In 1896, when writing on this subject in the Ladies’ 
Kennel Journal, I referred to the common ocecur- 
rence of repeated attacks ; also relapses in the same 
animal, as if one attack predisposed to a future 
one. 

The disease known as Typhus may also affect the 
same dog more than once and cause death from the 
subsequent seizure, which may occur within the 
year or several years after the first attack. 

On the other hand, Mr. A. J. Sewell, M.R.C.V.S 
does not seem to agree with the view tha 
may attack a dog more than once. 

In his edition of “ Mayhew on the Dog,” he SAYS: 

“ Dogs may, it is said, have distemper twice ; but 

oe ept dog 
that I know have had the disease in a “ae full of 


t Distemper 


signs of the disease have occurred. There has been 


has generally continued to take his food as usual, 
and appeared full of spirits. A person buying a dog 
generally asks the question, has he had distemper ? 
An unscrupulous dealer generally replies in the 
affirmative, whether such is the case or not. It 
often happens that in the course of time the dog 
contracts the malady, and shows all the usual 
symptoms in full. The purchaser complains; but 
the seller is usually ready with the answer that a 
dog may have two or more attacks. When I am 
consulted in such cases, and I find a dog suffering 
from the disease badly, I never hesitate in giving an 
opinion that he has never had it before.” 
(The italics are mine). 

I have quoted these remarks rather fully so as to 
avoid being misunderstood when I state that 
although Mr. Sewell seems, in one place, to infer 
that dogs are not liable to suffer from distemper 
more than once, he gives facts in another place that 
go to show they are liable. At least, he indicates 
doubt even if not denial. Finally, his opinion 
appears to have gained ascendancy over his facts. 

{t will be seen from the quotation “ two or three 
of them developing a husky cough”’ with no rise of 
temperature or loss of flesh after being exposed in 
a distempered ward that Mr. Sewell throws doubt 
upon the dogs having had distemper, at least, a 
second time. Probably he does not consider a dog 
to have distemper unless the animal has a rise of 
temperature. If so, he is mistaken. But I shall 
leave this question for a future occasion. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


TRANSPLANTABLE LyMPHO-SARCOMA OF THE Doé. 
By Awron Sticker, M.D. 


(Concluded from p. 3.) 


Clinical appearances.—In cases of widespread 
sarcomatous affection of the peritoneum and pleure 
decreptitude and emaciation and falling away of 
appetite occurred, and finally no food was taken. 
A collection of fluid in the thoracic or abdominal 
cavities was not encountered in any case. In 
general sarcomatosis death occurred in most cases 
in the third month ; in a few cases at the end of the 
fourth month or the beginning of the fifth. 

Repeated examinations of the blood gave Pp! 
nounced leucocytosis, but nothing else abnormal. 

As regards the influence of pilocarpine in the 
process of the growths. There was no occurrence 
of sarcoma cells in the blood, the regular leucocy- 
tosis was not influenced and there was no addition 
of lymphocytes. In the therapy of mankind a case 
was recorded where by injection of pilocarpine there 
Was an increased occurrence of lymphocytes an¢® 
favourable leucwmia arose. Several injections 0 


distempered patients, and with the exception of two 
or three of them developing a husky cough, no other 


no rise of temperature or loss of flesh, and the ;dog 


pilocarpine in ascending doses were made. The 


blood investigations always showed a high degre? 
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of leucocytosis; there was never an increase of 
lymphocytes or an occurrence of mononuclear or 
sarcoma Cells in the blood. 

Transmission of the Sarcoma to other animals.— 
Repeated experiments on cats, mice, rats, and 
guinea-pigs gave negative results. From the dog 
to the fox a growth was transmitted in two cases. 
In the one case the subcutaneous inoculation of 
a young fox brought about three small tumours (the 
size of lentils) after 33 days. In the other case an 
old male fox was injected subcutaneously and intra- 
peritoneally. On the 52nd day the fox was killed. 

In the subcutaneous tissue a tumour as large as 
a chestnut was found, in the omental pouch numer- 
ous tumours as large as millet seeds or peas, and in 
the hilus of the liver a nodule as large as a lentil. 

Immunity.—Experimental trials showed that in 
tumour implantation on some dogs the arising 
tumours aftera time took on a regressive character, 
whilst in others a progressive character was always 
noticed. How can a spontaneous healing of this 
highly malignant tumour be explained? There 
seemed to be acquired immunity in some cases and 

repeated implantation experiments were of no effect. 

In anumber of dogs, about 20 cases, in which 
tumour implantation was undertaken a second or 
third time after the first tumour had disappeared 
or taken on a regressive character, the slightest 
growth never occurred. On the other hand, in 
some dogs where the tumour grew, a second im- 
plantation in a different place produced another 
tumour. 

These facts prove that in some cases immunity is 
acquired from a previous sarcomatous affection. 
The tumour cells produce a material in the blood 
which hinders growth, and spread and occurrence 
of new tumours after renewed implantations. 
Whether from blood laden with this protective 
material a protective serum can be obtained is being 
solved by trials at the present time. . 

I come now to the question—Is cancer trans- 
missible? Far from answering this question in 
general in the affirmative, I do not hesitate to pro- 
_ that as regards lympho-sarcoma of the dog 

is so. 

Adding to these the numerous transmissions of 
carcinoma and sarcoma in mice and rats by Moreau, 
Borel, Jensen, Loeb, Michelis, and Ehrlich it rust 
be recognised that the adherents of cancer transfer- 
ability have some powerful evidence to hand. The 
way to the end is still, however, far and trouble- 
some, for the finding of a hopeful curative method 
still seems far off. 

_ Experiments hitherto only give us the first fleet- 
ing view of the land of promise through clouds and 
mist.— Ex. Berliner Thiertirzt. Woch. 


Veterinary State Medicine. 


examinations for the Diploma of Veterinary 
= nal edicine recently held at Victoria University the 
obtain candidates satisfied the examiners and have 
Shetf the diploma; Mr. J..S. Lloyd, F.R.C.V.S., 
Mr. J. Stirling, M.R.C.V.S., Blackburn. 
vende €rnal examiners were the teachers of the Uni- 
y and the external examiner Prof. John M’Fad yean. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 


LONDON CONGRESS, July, 1905, Section F. 


THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF TOWN VERSUS COUNTRY DAIRIES IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE SUPPLY OF MILK. 


By Captain E. E. Marry, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., 
Army Veterinary Department. 


In a paper on “The Control of the Milk Supply,” read 
before the British Medical Association last year, Dr. 
George Newman defined the requirements of a pure milk 
supply as a sepply of a “clean whole milk, unadultera- 
ted and unsophisticated, without preservative, derived 
from healthy cows living under clean and sanitary con- 
ditions, and protected from contamination (dust and 
dirt) and infection (agents and products of disease).” 

I propose in this paper to consider the question 
whether these requirements can be best fulfilled by 
town or country. 

In this connection I think it best firstly to review the 
stages, from the time it is drawn from the udder of the 
cow to the time of its delivery to the consumer, where- 
in milk may be subjected to conditions that may prevent 
it coming up to the above standard. 

These stages may be classed as follows : 

1. Infection with agent and_ products of disease. 
These may, according to their origin, be divided into (a) 
infection from the cow, (4) infection from those who 
handle or distribute the milk, (¢) infection from vessels 
cleaned with polluted water. 

2. Contamination with dust, dirt, and non-pathogenic 
organisms and their products. This contamination may 
occur (a) at milking from the cow herself, by reason of 
the adder and teats being soiled by fecal matter and 
other gross dirt, or from an uncleanly milker ; (4) dirty 
utensils, strainers, etc. ; (ce) exposure to various dirt con- 
tamin tions during transit from the cow to the con- 
sumer. 

The effect of non-pathogenic organisms is not only to 

uickly induce putrefactive changes in the milk, but 
their products (toxins) are generally acknowledged to be 
dangerous, and in many cases are supposed to be the 
cause of specific disease, especially in young children. 
Inasmuch as it is generally acknowledged that it is prac- 
tically impossible to produce an absolutely sterile milk, 
and that milk forms a most excellent medium for the 
growth of most organisms, every effort should be made 
not only to prevent the introduction of fresh germs, but 
also to inhibit their further development as far as _possi- 
ble. This can best be done (1) by cooling quickly and 
thoroughly ; (2) by keeping at a low temperature ; (3) 
delivery to the consumer as quickly as possible after 
milking. 

I will now proceed to consider, in order, how the 
supply of milk may fall short of the ideal which is 
implied in the term pure milk. 

1. It may be drawn from cows in an unhealthy con- 
dition. By this I refer not so much to specific or con- 
tagious disease as their general health, and especially 
such conditions as having recently calved. 

2. The cow may be suffering from some specific 
disease in which milk is generally acknowledged to be 
infective, such as tuberculosis, purulent mastitis, and 
eruptive diseases of the teats. 

3. The milkers, or any who have anything to do with 
the handling of milk, may either be themselves suffering 
from some contagious disease, or some member of their 
household may be. In either case the chance of their 
conveying the infection to the milk is great. 
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4, At the time of milking, owing to a dirty condition 
of the cow, and especially her udder, and toa lack of 
personal cleanliness on the part of the milker, gross dirt, 
with innumerable non-pathogenic organisms, may con- 
taminate the milk. 

5. The milk may stiffer further contamination from 
dirty utensils, straining materials, etc. ; and it may 
happen that these utensils have been washed with a 
ae water supply, and pathogenic organisms may In 
this way gain access tothe milk. 

6. The milk may be insufficiently cooled, and thus 
organisms which have gained access have the opportunity 
of ideal conditions for their growth. 

7. Chances of contamination by dirt during transit 
from the cow to the consumer are great, and, needless to 
say, the longer the journey the more opportunities for 
contamination, other things being equal. 

8. The longer the interval between milking and_ the 
consumption of the milk, the greater the danger will be, 
owing to the rapid multiplication of most organisms in 
such a suitable medium as milk ; and the warmer the 

weather, the greater the danger will be. 

9 The addition of adulterants, such as water, skim- 
milk, etc, may take place at any time, and the more 
ae the milk passes through, the greater is the likeli- 

10. The addition of preservatives becomes almost a 
necessity where milk has to travel long distances, especi- 
ally in summer time. 

The above being the chief sources of contamination, 
let us inquire how they may be obviated. 

Efficient and constant veterinary inspection will re- 
duce all dangers from Nos. 1 and 2 to a minimum. 

For No. 3.— Prompt notification of contagious disease 
and sanitary inspections, when the clauses of the 
Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order will be put in 
force, should prevent danger from this source. 

For No. 4.—-Constant inspection works wonders. The 
washing of the udder before milking, and washing of 
the milkers’ hands, soon becomes a rontine. 

For No, 5.—To insure utensils being properly cleaned, 
a plentiful supply of pure water is a necessity, and also 
an easy method of heating it. Both these conditions are 
always found ina well-found town cowshed, but as often 
as not are quite wanting in a country one. 

No. 6.—The proper cooling of milk depends chiefly 
on a good supply of water. Where there is not a good 
supply, cooling 1s usually carried out unsatisfactorily. 

No. 7..-The remedy for this is to change the milk from 
one utensil to another as seldom as possible, and to carry 
in sealed churns. 

No. 8.—The nearer to the consnuier the milk is pro- 
duced, the shorter need be the period between its pro- 
duction and consumption. This fact also bears on 
No. 7, for the shorter the distance, the less liability will 
there be to contamination with external dirt. 

No, 9.—-Constant inspections are likely to limit the 
chances of adulteration. 

No, 10. methods of handling milk at all its 
stages will probably do away with the necessity of add- 
inn preservatives. When the milk can be delivered 
within a few hours of milking, the addition of preserva- 
tives is absolutely unnecessary. 

Let us now see what are the conditions under which 
milk is produced in the country, and what these condi- 
tions are in a town where the provisions of the Dairies 

owshe ; 

Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order are enforced. 

I. In the Country.—Without going into much detail 
(lor, uaturally, in dealing with such a big subject it is 
impossible to particularize), it may be said’ thes the 
cows are 

are kept in the open for the greater part of th 
summer, but in the winter are only turned out f ; 
certain hours of the day. The cowsheds, with — — 
ceptions, are dark and generally insanitary; no attem pt 


is made at cleaning the cows or milkers. The utensils 
are frequently not properly cleaned, owing to a lack of 

roper appliances, involving yao in scalding them. 

‘requently the water supply is small in quantity, and 
not above suspicion of being polluted in various ways, 
For the same reason cooling the milk is either omitted 
or imperfectly carried out. Very rarely is an inspection 
of the cows made, the result being that almost always a 
certain percentage of milk from diseased udders finds its 
way into the pail. 

A villages infectious diseases, either in the farmer's 
household or in the households of the labourers, are 
seldom notified early, and, when notified, isolation is, as 
a rule, difficult, the result being that there is consider- 
able danger of the milk becoming infected from the 
workers. After milking, the milk is all put in a churn 
and sent to the railway station in the farmer’s cart, or 
in some cases, Where the farms are small, it is called for 
by a dealer, who collects from many farms. The churns 
in which it is conveyed are usually unsealed, and it fre- 
quently stands on uncovered sidings, exposed to the 
heat of the sun, for some hours. Arrived in the town, 
it is taken from the station to the milkshop, and there 
emptied from the large churns to smaller ones, and 
eventually delivered to the consumer twelve to twenty 
hours after being drawn from the cow. _ The possibilities 
of adulteration and contamination with dirt and in- 
fective material at every stage of its journey, and from 
everyone of the hands through which it passes, must be 
carefully borne in mind, also the rapid multiplication of 
the organisms that takes place in the long period 
tween milking and delivery to the consumer. It is, of 
course, to this and uncleanly milking that the common 
use of preservatives is due. 

2. In Town.—The cows are kept entirely in the cow- 
shed. The latter, although usually neither an expensive 
nor a palatial building, isa very different place from the 
country one, for here the local authority has to be satis- 
fied on the points of light, ventilation, drainage, and 
water supply, before the place can be licensed as a cow 
shed. Here the cows are groomed daily, and usually the 
udders are washed, and the milkers wash their hands 
before milking. There isa boiler-house close by, with a 
plentiful supply of hot water for cleansing utensils. ln 
side the cowshed is water laid on, and there is every 
facility for keeping the place clean and cooling the milk. 
Immediately after milking, the milk is strained an 
cooled, and within a few hours of milking is delive 
to the consumer. ; 

Veterinary inspection of the cows is constantly being 
made, and in many towns any affection of the udder has 
to be immediately notified. Cowkéepers in towns know 
the importance of infectious disease and the penalties 
that will ensue if it is not notified, and for their ow? 
safety take care that any infectious disease in their own 
or their workers’ families is promptly notified. 

The questions naturally arise, Wh should there be 
much difference in the handling of the milk in the tow? 
and the country! Are townspeople naturally cleanet 
and more careful than country people? ‘The answer ' 
these questions is that in towns the provisions, of thos? 
most excellent Orders known as “ The Dairies, OO" 7% 
sheds, and Milkshops Orders of 1885, 1886, and 1899, 
are rigidly carried out ; in the country they are practie- 
ally a dead letter. : 

Very few rural authorities have the staff that 1s — 
sary for seeing that these provisions are carried out, 7 
knowing thatthe milkisconsumed mainly by people living 
many miles from their authority, they naturally do Oe 
feel inclined to initiate and maintain an expensive St 
to do work that will only benefit people who contribl 
nothing to the local rates. ‘ted 

It may be urged that, so far, this paper has cons? 


chietly of statements unsupported by facts, sol give -” 
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a table showing the results of bacteriological examina- 
tion for tuberculosis of a number of samples of town 
and country milk extending over a number of years. 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF MILKS EXAMINED 
BACTERIOLOGICALLY FOR TUBERCLE BACILLI. 
YEARS 1901 To 1903. 


Extracted from the Report of the Liverpool Medical 
Officer of Health for the Year 1903. 


1901. 1902. 1903. ‘Total. 
Town samples: , 
Number taken 254 213 231 698 
Tubercular 2 1 2 7% 
Country samples : 
Number taken 312 382 351 1,045 
Tubercular 20 32 19 67% 


Thus the country milks showed almost ten times the 
number of infected samples that the towns ones did. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the chances of 
a supply of pure milk are, from the consumers’ point of 
view, very largely in favour of the milk produced in a 
town cowshed. Two arguments againsts town cowsheds 
are, however, frequently used. The first of these is 
that the cows being kept in an unnatural condition 
the milk cannot be so good as that produced on 
the farm. This, however, is an argument that 
will hardly bear looking into, for it is quite un- 
supported by any proofs, and it may easily be claimed 
that no cow kept for milking purposes is in a 
natural condition. Practical experience has shown that 
exercise for a cow in full milking capacity is quite un- 
necessary, provided she is keptunder sanitary conditions. 
She neither suffers in general health, nor is there any 
» se liability to disease. As regards the quality of 
the milk, that. from cows in town cowsheds 1s almost 
always richer in quality than that from country ones, 
gaa being that cows in towns are f2d much more 
ighly. 

It is perhaps, hardly necessary to mention here that 
cows are not brought into town cowsheds until they 
have reached the maximum yield of milk (usually 
after their third calf); then as they get dry they are 
fattened off and prepared for the butcher. Very seldom 
= any breeding or rearing operations carried out in 

wns. 

The second argument is that cowsheds are a nuisance 
to the snrrounding neighbourhood in a town. This is 
purely a sentimental objection, and is also not borne 
out by the facts of the case. A well-managed cowshed 
is less objectionable than a stable—a testimony, I an 
sure, anyone who has carried out a systematic inspection 
of the cowsheds in a town where the provisions of “The 
Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order” are enforced 
will be quite ready to endorse. 

My object in putting this paper before you is to call 
attention to the advantage town cowsheds offer to the 
supply of that desideratum—a pure milk. I have no 
Intention of going into the question whether it would 
= possible for the entire supply of milk of a town to 
t produced within its area, for in many cases I see that 
S would be absolutely impossible. But ! think that 

wn cowsheds might be multiplied with great adv -ntage 
to the community. 
me years ago a general feeling sprang up against 
‘ n cowsheds, and in many towns a crusade against 
re can and even now I believe it is often the case 
pn bee are discouraged in every way. If the consumer 
milk f ronght to see that he is more likely to get a pure 
100 n Ten a town cowshed, rather than from one perhaps 
i. litth . away, and under practically no control, there 
that his wants will be for the 
= ie rule that what the public demand the trade will 

Pply will certainly hold good in this case. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Wirtt1aAmM Woops (Wigan) believed it was an ab- 
solute fact that milk supplied from the town was better 
than milk supplied from the country, the reason being 
that the inspection which took place in towns did not 
take place in the country. At the time the Dairy and 
Milk Shops Order was passed a provision was inserted 
to the effect that wherever cattle were out in the open 
for the greater part of the year no regulations were 
necessary with regard to the cowsheds; the result being 
that while in towns that had adopted the regulations 
there were really good sanitary cowsheds, and the 
owners had been educated to a large extent, an entirely 
opposite state of things existed in the country. The 
condition of the cowsheds in country districts was 
pretty well the same all over England. So long as the 
cows were kept in and the air was kept out, that was 
considered quite sufficient for a cowshed. Asa practical 
result of the paper, he suggested that some resolution 
should be passed urging the adoption of the same regu- 
lations in the country as were at present used for the 
towns, because, all things being equal, the milk supply 
from the country ought to be better than from the 
town. 

Mr. Hunter said the supply of pure milk was a very 
important but a very difficult subject, especially in 
country districts. In his opinion the dairy of everyone 
who sent milk to a town should be registered, but even 
if that were done the byres were so ill-suited to dairy 
cows that difficulty again occurred. Landlords at present 
were so poor that they would not alter the buildings. In 
towns all byres for cows had to provide 900 eubic feet 
per cow, whereas in the country they were kept in dark 
places, especially during the winter time and contracted 
tuberculosis. 

Councillor Topp (Aberdeen) said that in Aberdeen 
the cowsheds and dairies within the parliamentary 
boundary of the city were registered, and a qualified 
veterinary surgeon had been appointed to assist the 
medical officer and sanitary inspector in the inspection 
of byres for cows; but it was found that much the 
largest proportion of milk came from the country, and 
great difficulty had been experienced in obtaining in- 
spection in the country districts. Lately the medical 
otticer called a Conference of the principal dairymen and 
cowkeepers in Aberdeenshire and Kincardineshire who 
supplied milk to the city of Aberdeen, for the purpose of 
making a sort of friendly arrangement by which their 
veterinary inspector could be sent to inspect the cows 
and byres in the county that sent milk to Aberdeen. 
The result was that although dairymen were quite alive 
to the necessity of inspection, both of premises and of 
cows, the great difficulty was who was to make the in- 
spection. They were not quite unanimous that it should 
be the City Inspector, and preferred it should be done 
by the veterinary surgeon in their own districts , and the 
Public Health Committee recognised the necessity of it, 
if proper arrangements could be made to carry it out. 
Not long ago they obtained a conviction against a cow- 
keeper for keeping his cows in a dirty condition, and 
since that time the byres in which cows were kept had 
been very much improved. 

Mr. Goocu thought that every paper read at Public 
Health Conferences and at local Veterinary Associations 
brought out the fact that there was still much work for 
the veterinary surgeon to do. An immense amount of 
work had been done during the last twenty years in the 
reduction of diseases of a contagious nature, so that the 
scope for students coming into the profession vas less- 
ened ; but he thought the subject under discussion was 
one in which the public authorities could use the know- 
ledge of the veterinary surgeon advantageously. He 


would like to point out to the author, in regard to his 
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differentiation between towns and country, that the 
smaller towns did not come under the heading of towns, 
and that in them the inspection was quite as bad as in 
country districts, and even worse. In large grazing 
centres, such as Leicestershire, from which London 
drew a large part of its milk supply, the dairy cows were 
very seldom housed, even in the winter. They were 
simply brought up for milking purposes, and were left 
out in open fields winter and summer. Therefore the 
fear of infection of the cows while in their byres was 
reduced. He would like to ask whether, in the tables 
given in regard to Liverpool, the tuberculin test was 
carried out to a large extent. In all large sale yards it 
was almost impossible to sell a pedigree animal, particu- 
larly shorthorns, unless it had been tested with tuber- 
culin, and that was a test which the owner of dairies 
in towns could equally well adopt. He agreed with the 
author that in most of the smaller dairies the cooling 
and cleansing of the milk was not carried out. During 
the very hot weather it was almost impossible to send 
milk any distance unless it was properly refrigerated, 
because even in the practically hermetically sealed 
churns in which it was sent away, it would still go wrong 
on the railway journey. 

Mr. WILSON said he believed in the previous year Mr. 
Villar raised the subject of ihe desirability of having all 
milking cows tested with tuberculin. That might be 
advisable in the country, but cows were not brought 
into town sheds unless they were in excellent condition. 
Some alteration was required in the law as to the 
authority which should supervise the dairy farms and 
see that the sheds were kept in a proper sanitary con- 
dition. The Urban District Councils were, as a rule, 
the guardians of the poor ; they were elected from the 
farmers of the district generally, who, if they compelled 
an inspection to take place, had to pay for it themselves ; 
and it was not likely that they would insist upon good 
sanitary arrangements being carried out, because it 
would lessen ther profit on the undertaking. If the 
farmer went to the londlord and asked for his buildings 
to be altered, the landlord would say he must have more 
rent, and the farmer at present could not pay more. On 
the other hand, if the large dealers, the milk distributors 
in large towns, paid more for their milk than they did at 
the present time they would not be able to get a living. 
Milk was one of the best foods of the poor, but they 
ought to have it pure, and he failed to see how milk 
could be supplied under hygienic conditions at its present 
price, 4d. a quart. Something had been said about the 
refrigeration of milk. No milk dealer would buy milk 
unless he was certain it had been properly refrigerated 
directly it had been taken from the cow. The cleanli- 
ness of the utensils was another important point, but 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining a good water supply 
———e country districts it was a diftienlt problem to 
sotve, 

Mr. Moopy (Grimsby) thought that if the present 
Dairy and Milk Shop Order was altered and made com. 
—- would be a beneticial measure. 

The PRESIDENT suggested that if it was the 
wise that the Section should pass any 
should be carefully drafted and thought over, and 
— before the meeting immediately prior to its 

1 
said he wrote the paper for 
se of bringing forward the fact that, with the 
— legislation, cow-sheds in towns had a much 
better chance of supplying pure milk than those in the 
country. That was mainly due to the Milk Shops and 
Dairies Order being only permissive. Certain wae ad 
towns which had adopted the Order had cfited 
but it was extremely difticult to the O 
compulsory on all local authorities especially U nl 
authorities, because its working would be s 
He was surprised that some delez:ies had ne expensive. 
ezates had not discussed 


the question whether town dairies could not be 
multiplied with advantage. In Liverpool a large number 
of dairies were in existence, something like 8,009 cows 
being kept in the town. He believed about 50 per cent. 
of the milk of Liverpool was supplied by the cows kept 
in the ecow-sheds in the town. He had been asked if the 
tuberculin test was insisted on by the cow-keepers in 
Liverpool. Some cow keepers insisted on the test, but 
it was by no means general. He thought the reason for 
the small percentage of tuberculosis infected milk 
obtained in town dairies was due to the local Order that 
any affection of the udder must be at once notified, and 
from what he had seen the Order was always loyally 
carried out. On the other hand, in the country there 
was no such legislation. He quite agreed with what 
Mr. Gooch said about the smaller towns. The figures 
and statement he had made did not apply to the smaller 
towns, but only those which had an etticient staff, and 
where the Dairies and Milk Shops Order was carried 
out. 

The Section then adjourned until the following 
morning. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An ordinary general meeting was held at No. 10 Red 
Lion Square, W.C., on Thursday, July 6, 1905, E. Lionel 
Stroud, Esq., President, in the chair. There were present 
Messrs. A. L. Butters, James Rowe, Fred. G. Samson, 
J.B. Tutt, Perey S. Howard, Capt. E. E. Martin, W. 
Perrymav, L. Savournin, R. Porch, W. 8S. Mulvey, 
P. W. D. Smith, A. If. Bayley, A. Rogerson, W. Mac- 
donald, C. W. W. Brown, W. Roger Clarke, Hugh A. 
MacCormack, Hon. Sec., and as visitor, J. Stow Young. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Hon. Sec. announced that Mr. W. Urquhart had 
written regretting hs inability to attend the meeting. 
He also read a letter from Mr. Lindley respecting 4 
testimonial to Professor Bayne, and also a letter from 
Mr. Rich. 

A balance sheet had been received from the Victoria 
Benevolent Fund. 

Mr. RoGerson said he saw Professor Bayne a few 
weeks ago, when he explained that he was in difficult 
financial circumstances, and asked whether Mr. Roger- 
son would assist him a little. He did so, as he believ 
the case to be a very deserving one, and as many knew 
him who were students under him it would be a kin 
act to assist him. No doubt his present position was 
due to adverse circumstances, but perhaps the Society 
would help him. A letter had appeared in The 
Record asking that a laboratory, etc., should be obtain 
for the Professor ; but that would be too large an under- 
taking for the Society. He proposed that the Council 
of the Society be asked to grant to Professor Bayne @ 
sum not exceeding five guineas. 

Mr. PERRYMAN seconded, and it was carried. 


NOMINATION OF FELLOWS. 


Mr. Esmoxp Brown, M.R.C.V.S., Royal Veterinary 
College, London, proposed by Mr. Ralph Bennett and 
Mr. William Urquhart. } 

Mr. R. F. Watt, MR.C.V.S,, proposed by Mr. 
Lionel! Stroud. 


STABLE CONSTRUCTION AND VENTILATION. 


By R. Porcu, F.R.C.V.S. 


_Gentlemen,—Having been asked by our President. 
give youa short paper, I have chosen this subject aes 
I hope will be of interest. I do not intend it to bea”) 
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thing like an exhaustive paper ; but I think veterinary 
surgeons will find it cf practical value to reconsider the 
construction and ventilation of stables in which the 
animals are housed that are brought under their care. 

In the first place the selection of the site on which 
stables are to be built demands some attention. Where 

ssible, stables should be built on high ground, thus giv- 
ing a drier uncerground and better facilities for drainage. 
The soil should be gravel, deep sand, or chalk. | 

Parkes, in his Hygiene, says that the snbsoil water 
should be at 2 permanent level, as cases of fevers, etc., 
have often occurred where the level of the subsoil water 
is continually changing ; and if this happen in the case 
of human beings, I think we may consider that the 
health of animals will be also affected. 


Aspect. Should be sheltered as much as possible from 
Position. Of course, in building stables, in towns 


more especially, space is of very great importance. All 
stables should be built so that the free passage of air is 
as little interfered with as can be. bate 

They should not be built in squares, a system which is 
often adopted on account of the economy of space. 
Prof. Fred Smith suggests that they should be built 
en échelon. Where this plan cannot be adopted they 
should be built in parallel rows, sufficiently wide apart 
to allow free passage of air. It little matters whether 
stables be built of bricks or stone provided the stones 
are shaped and well mortared. 

Floors.—On this subject there is some controversy. 
There are many materials which may be used. Concrete 
has a tendency to be slippery, and when once broken is 
difficult to repair. For ordinary use I consider Stafford- 
shire blue bricks as good as anything. They should be 
laid on a bed of concrete quite 4 inches in thickness, and 
well grouted between the joints. For heavy cart horses, 
wn hy inch granite cube, laid in the same way answers 
well. 

The floors should be laid with a slight fall from side 
to side, and from front to back, thus allowing the urine 
to drain away. Where peat moss is used as bedding, the 
fall is not so necessary. 

Mangers.—All mangers should be of iron and movable, 
and set in iron frames. I certainly advocate a tank for 
water being in front of the horse, as he can then obtain 
water whenever he desires, which I think is much better 
me his having to go without, sometimes for many 

ours. 

A question of importance is the division of the stable. 

here expense is not of very great importance, there can 

ho two opinions that stalls are infinitely better than 
bails. Personally, I am of opinion that it is economy to 
have stalls, notwithstanding the extra cost; as horses 
rest better than when only divided by bails. I have 
noted at night horses in stables where there are stalls, 
and where there are bails ; and the percentage of horses 
con down in the former, is much greater than in the 

er. 

__ Horses should be tied with a running rope or rein, giv- 
ing them snfficient room to lie down. For bails there is 
nothing in my opinion equal to the cow-iron; as the 
horse can lie down easily, and it prevents them having 
enough room to worry other horses. 
What enbie space should be given 2 

We must understand that cubic space does not take 
the place, of ventilation, as a large cubic space will 

come vitiated as much as a small one, it is only a 
matter of time 
ch arkes states that man, in this climate, cannot endure 

© air to be changed more than three times in the hour ; 
> we know that animals are not so susceptible to 

tanghts as men, and therefore less cubic space in com- 
ip en Is sufficient. Fred Smith gives the cubie space 
pl ay stables as 1,605 ft. per head and Infirmary 
€s as 1,900 ft. In building stables in London or any 


large towns, the value of land is so great, that this can- 
not often be given. 

It has been shown that height does not compensate 
for want of superficial area ; as the polluted air does not 
rise more than 12 ft. For man the standard is 1 in 12 
of superficial area to cubic space. Prof. Smith in his 
Hygiene gives the area of astall as 70 ft., and with the 
share of the passage, 100 ft. This we find is more than 
is usually allowed for working horses. The same 
authority gives the superficial area of Army stables, as 
follows: Stall, 54 ft., with passage, 91 ft.; Infirmary 
stalls, 200 ft., and box 204 ft. 

Experiences teaches us that horses will maintain their 
condition better in warm stables, and we can under- 
stand that a larger superficial area is an advantage, as it 
is not necessary to change the air so frequently to keep 
it pure. 

Ventilation. —This is the most important part of the 
subject and is the greatest desideratum of a stable. 

We have have two kinds of ventilation—Natural and 
Artifici «1. 

In natural ventilation we have three forces at work, 
viz., diffusion, the action of the winds, and the move- 
ment produced by unequal weights of air. 

Diffasion, we all know, is due to the different density 
of gases, and this operates inversely as the square root 
of the density, and takes place even through orick and 
stone. 

The action of the winds is one of the most powerful 
ventilating agents. Parkes states that if air moving at 
only two miles an hour be allowed to pass freely through 
a room 20 ft. broad, it changes the air of the room 528 
tiniesinan hour. As the mean of the current of the 
wind is from 10 to 12 miles an hour we can see what 
tremendous effect the winds have on ventilation. 

According to a table from Prof. F. Smith’s Hygiene. 
15,000 ft. of air (the quantity required by a horse) wil 
pass per hour through an inlet ; with the air moving at 

3 miles per hour 1 ft. square. 
8 ” ” ‘4 ” 
13 ” ” *2 ” 

Movements by unequal weights of air are caused by a 
physical law, viz., cold air by its greater density des- 
cending, and forcing hot air upwards. 

There are many devices to aid ventilation. McKinnell’s 
tube consists of two tubes, one placed inside the other, 
and allows a down current as well as an up. 

In Tobin’s tube ventilator, the air is introduced 
through a grating at the floor level, connected with a 
tube passing throngh the wall and carried to a height of 
about 6 ft. on the inside. 

Sheringham’s valve consists of a box fixed in the wall 
with a movable opening, attached at the iower edge. 

There are also extraction cowls to be fixed on 
tubes, ete. 

For artificial ventilation fans are used, but unless care 
be taken they are apt to canse draughts. 

Gas, also, can be used as a means of assisting ventila- 
tion, by specially constructed globes, etc., but this applies 
more to dwelling houses than stables. 

Messrs. Boyle have invented an apparatus consisting 
of a copper pipe which crosses zig-zag in an inlet tube ; 
at the bottom of the tube a gas jet is kept burning thus 
raising the temperature of the air. 

Louvre Ventilation.—Prof. Smith says louvres should 
be fixed, as it prevents their being closed; J am of 
opinion, they should be moveable. so that the amount of 
air can be regulated. There is a tendency to a downward 
draught, and this is very noticeable with louvre venti- 
lation in a clerestory, when the air is cold. 

It is necessary for all outlets to be as large or larger 
than the inlets, and all tubes should have as few angles, 


as — and these should not be right angles. 
n compiling these few remarks which I hope will have 
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the effect of inducing you to give us your opinions, I 
have obtained much of the information from Prof. 
Smith’s Hygiene, Parkes’ Hygiene and Read’s Practical 
Sanitation. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your patient attention. 


Discussion. 


Captain MARTIN regretted that he had not come pre- 
pared with any remarks on the subject just brought for- 
ward by Mr. Porch. With regard to bales and stall 
provision, he agreed with the author about partitions, 
which were far the best for horses. There was a great 
tendency for a horse, when he saw another lying by his 
side, to try to kick him up. The horse which was going 
to lie down knew that, consequently he did not rest 
nearly so much as with partitions. There were several 
good re.sons for the adoption of bales in army stables, 
one being that they allowed the men to be supervised at 
their work. If there were partitions between the stalls 
they would hide skulkers, which unfortunately were 
found in the army, as elsewhere. He did not think it 
was good to have water consta:tly in front of the horse 

in a fixed receptacle. He believed in every horse in a 
box having a bucket of water there, but in a fixed vessel 
it would quickly foul, and great care was necessary to 
keep it sweet and clean. For flooring in stables he was 
very much against concrete, or any of the patent mix- 
tures on the market He had seen so many accidents 
happen from horses slipping on concrete flooring that he 
never advised its use in any stable. For that purpose he 
did not think a good quality of blue brick could be 
beaten, and for heavy horses 4-inch granite stones. 
Heavy horses tended to stamp a good deal when resting, 
and to rub their legs, and they would wear out any bricks, 
of however good a quality. 
Mr. RoGERSON said the paper, though short, contained 

a good deal of material well worthy of discussion. With 

regard to subsoil, it was patent to all in London that 

we were on clay, and as stables must be built in London, 
the trouble must be minimised as much as possible. 

Could not something be substituted between the horse’s 

body and the clay subsoil! He thought that could be 

done by introducing granite or cement. If that were 
sufficiently thick he did not think it mattered whether 
it was on gravel or on clay. There was very little gravel 
subsoil to be found in Middlesex. Mr. Porch mentioned 
that he — brick or stone for stables. That was 
very well for expensive stables, but could not anything 
else of less cost be introduced? Economy was often 
necessary in constructing stables. Wood was used ex- 
tensively instead of brick and stone. It was certainly 
cooler in summer, and he believed there was no objection 
toit in winter. The difference in cost was very great 
and the only drawback was the liability to pre. “He was 
surprised to hear Captain Martit’s objection to the lay- 
ing down of cement. He (Mr. Rogerson) did not believe 
there could be a more sanitary flooring than one of con- 
crete or cement. Slipping could be obviated by making 
grooves in it. He had a number of floors which were 
cemented all over, and he did not remember an accident 
occurring on them at any time. Of course if the man 


did not exercise care he would throw 

a horse down on 
are Mr. Porch mentioned peat for bedding but 
did not say much about it. He (Mr. Rogerson), 


peat moss was a very good bedding material oun 
when one considered the expense and welfare of «a large 
stable, and if the peat were kept clean. He believed that 
most companies had adopted it in rece.t years. It was 
a great deodorizer and absorbent, and he would be lad 
to hear whether it was also an antiseptic With r ee 
to mangers, the author said he thonght iron was a t 
material for them, because they could then be rat ut 
pen and readjusted. Mr. Porch did not using 
eart _ are, but he (Mr. Rogerson) thought that an 
excellent material, especially where stables were being 


newly constructed. They probably would not be so ex- 
pensive as iron, and they were certainly cleaner and in 
every way sanitary. With regard to securing the horse 
in his stall, Mr. Porch said he would prefer a headstall, 
with a rope, and he understood Mr. Porch would fasten 
it with a drop ring to the manger. 

Mr. Porcu said he would tie with a running rein, and 
he would advocate two if the horse had bales). 

Mr. RoGErson, continuing, said he was referring to 
the commercial horse and the commercial man. He had 
had considerable experience in securing horses in the 
stable, both by neck-strap and head-stall ; two ropes 


one chain. His experience was that the best was one 
chain coming from the centre part of the headstall, with 
a drop-ring in the manger, and a lock lying on 3ft. to 3ft. 
Gin. of chain from the headstall to the lock which went 
to the drop-ring. Tying with a rope was very objection- 
able, because the horse was likely to get loose, and with 
20 or 30 horses in the stable the consequences might be 
serious. As much cubic space as possible should be 
secured in stables. As to the temperature of stables, 
Mr. Porch said a horse did better, and kept its condition 
better in a warm than in a cold stable. He (Mr. 
Rogerson), was inclined to disagree with him there ; 
he thonght a cool stable with plenty of air was prefer- 
able ; the warmth of the horse could be increased by 
rags if necessary. He would have liked Mr. Porch to 
have entered more fully into the question of ventilation 
than he did, because when building new stables the 
architect of the present day was sufficiently wide awake 
to allow enough space for ventilation ; but it was different 
with stables which had been in existence for 
years in connection, with la:ge companies’ stables 
which were practically in the dark, with no 
direct outlet to the open air, and ventilation 

to be obtained by means of holes in the roof. In speak- 

ing of fans, Mr. Porch did not say whether he referred 
to electric or other kinds. In a stable of 500 horses, 

practically underground, except by means of little 

cupolas in the roof, where would Mr. Porch fix those 

fans ! Also, what would be the cost? He would also 

like to hear whether Mr. Porch had had any experience 

of wind sails such as were nsed on board ship, a large 

chimney which turned with the wind. If such were 

employed they should be so fixed that in the middle of 

the night when there was a good breeze the wind sal 

would turn to the wind and a good enrrent of air would 

enter the stable. It would be excellent to suggest 1% 

large companies. He was much obliged to Mr. Porch 

for his contribution. 

Mr. A. E. Baytey, speaking in reference to Mr. 
Rogerson’s question as to peat being an antisepts 
referred him to an excellent article by Prof. Bayne, 1 
The Veterinary Record of 10 years ago, in which the 
properties of peat were extolled as an antiseptic 4? 
deodorizer. He wished to ask whether Mr. Porch 
any experience of thatched stables, not, of course, for 
commercial horses. 

Mr. Mutvey asked what Mr. Porch preferred for UP 
stairs stables. Did he prefer the ordinary slope 
steps! Would he put a mat on the floor, or sand It, 
put down peat ! He knew one stable where a wo00e) 
chimney was put in for ventilation, but it was ay" 
that the horse which happened to stand underneath ! 
in the winter was almost blown inside out ; and his teet 
chattered, while the rest of the stable was not very "° 
ventilated. When the wind blew on the same 5! i 
the wind sails there was a good draught in the stable’ 
otherwise there was none. He knew several stables 
which there was a concrete floo , cut into diamone® | 
grooves, as suggested, and there were never any jdom 
dents. If the horses did happen to fall, they se had 


hurt themselves to any extent. They had recently 
two stables built with short narrow bales, and cow” 


(one on each side) one rope in the centre, two chains, and © 
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had been put in. They answered very well indeed. He 
thought the majority of china and earthenware mangers 
got broken. He had seen them tried many times, and 
nine times out of ten they got smashed in the first 
fortnight. They could not be removed for cleaning. 

Mr. RocErson said he thought it behoved one to con- 
tradict Mr. Mulvey’s statement with regard to earthen- 
ware mangers, because the report of the discussion would 
come before the public. He could speak with 20 years’ 
experience of earthenware mangers, and he did not 
think 2 in 50 became broken in 20 years. 

Mr. Samson said the ventilation of stables depended 
largely on where the stables were placed, especially in 
large towns. In the case of a big “bus stable a good plan 
was to leave a brick out here and there, as he did in his 
’bus stables, but that could only be done where there 
was outside ventilation. Where that was not obtain- 
able he had advocated large square wooden shafts to go 
to the top of the building, and with the stable doors 
open during the greater part of the day he thought there 
was quite enough ventilation. Mr. Porch did not say 
what kind of drainage he preferred. One found that if 
there was much drainage it got stopped up, and if pot 
drainage were used, the pots generally got broken, par- 
ticularly with heavy horses when the pot was put be- 
hind the stall posts. He liked a dummy behind the 
stalls. Blue bricks he regarded as best for the floors, 
but it was very difficult to decide on a flooring which 
was not slippery but was strong. Cement was very 
good, but it required to be deeply fluted, more so than 
was generally done. He knew a racing stable in a dis- 
trict where there was no drsinage. The trainer had 
been there 20 years, and his father was there 50 years. 
There were some 150 horses. They bedded with straw, 
and there was a chalk bed three feet deep. He could 
not believe the conditions were healthy, but the trainer 
said they were, as there was practically nothing the 
matter with the horses during his own or his father’s 
lifetime. 

Mr. Howarp said he had had some experiences of 
the fixed louvre ventilator, but did not like it at all. 
By that means it was impossible to regulate the amount 
of air entering the stable, especially during a storm or 
in cold weather. A horse would be alright on one side 
of the stable, but one on the other side would be shiver- 
ing. Moreover, the snow and rain came through the 
louvres, which may have been because they were not 
fixed at the best angle. If he had to do with them in 
future, he would recommend movable ones. In another 
stable with which he had to do, there were, along the 
top, windows opening laterally. They were found to be 
very good. With regard to the lowlying stable which it 
was difficult to ventilate from the roof, a system was 

ing used on board ship at the present time which 
almost applied to such a case as Mr. Rogerson mentioned. 
Certain parts of the ship could have no direct access to 
those above, especially those around the engine-room; 

. ©onsequently the lower parts of the ship became very 

Warm, especially if livestock were on board. A large 

iron shaft had been carried the whole way round the 
ship, 1}ft. wide and Ift. deep. At intervals in the shaft 

Were small sliding doors, and those could be opened at 

any part where the air seemed to be getting foul. Con- 

crete In the instances he had been connected with, had 
= been considered so slippery as blue stone, especially 
sh en wet; but trouble had occurred because the surface 

ewed a tendency to powder off. His company had 

a ane peat moss for bedding. Althongh there were 

pn e aborate drains, they had not been required, be- 

throu Pe ee. was never any fluid going 
ful ‘9 them. ith this bedding drains were only use- 
en the stable was washed. 

Princ PERRYMAN thought that in London it wasa com- 

experience to be called upon to advise means of 


‘15-2, and for a cart horse. 


ventilation for old stables, rather than in connection 
with new, although one could frequently offer some use- 
ful suggestions in the construction of new ones. Many 
people’s idea seemed to be to keep the animal shut u 
as closely as possible. He did not agree with Mr. Pore 
about keeping the horses warm; he thought they did far 
better in a cool stable; they seemed to fatigue quickly 
after coming ont of a warm stable. Moreover, they put 
on flesh better in a properly ventilated cool stable. On 
looking round, one co: cluded that the idea of most 
people was to ventilate the horse’s tail. The great need 
was a current of air passing right across the stable, but 
that was difficult in many places in London. He believed 
the Sheringham valve-window was the correct one, but 
where that was impossible the shaft system came into 
operation. He agreed with what had been said about 
the louvres. In one stable he had over each box, a 
large louvre, and found the draught very severe at 
different times of the vear. To obviate that, he hada 
drop-door fixed, which could be closed or opened, 
according to the weather. The fact was often lost sight 
of that a down draught was more emphasized where 
there was not sufficient upward current. In all stables 
he thought there should be air bricks near to the floor 
8 or 10 ft. apart. 

The Staffordshire brick was about the best material 
for floor; but if they got very dirty or damp they be- 
came very slippery. The “granolithic” floor prepara- 
tion, he thought, answered admirably. It consisted of 
two parts of granite to one of cement. It wore wonder- 
fully well, and did not chip up; but care should be given 
to the grooving; the grooves should have a slight slant, 
and then the animal did not slip so much. The grooves 
should be fairly deep, and nine inches apart. He _ pre- 
ferred mangers made of galvanised iron, but asked 
whether Mr. Porch advocated the system of tying the 
animals up with cow-irons coming beneath the manger. 
Everything should, he thought, be kept from beneath 
the horse’s knee, as some animals would bruise them- 
selves. Moreover, with cow-irons the noise was almost 
unbearable. A better plan was to have the loop in front, 
and dropped down with a log to the ground. He wished 
to know what size stalls were best for, say, a cob of 
With regard to louvres, if 
there were no loft one should try to get a big louvre 
along the top of the building. Many architects seemed 
to have the same ideas as lay people in reference to stable 
ventilation. He knew of anew stable, built three or 
four years ago, in which a louvre was put on the top, 
but there was no communication between the louvres 
and the stables, the loft intervening. The paper was of 
great interest to practitioners. 

Mr. SaAvourNIN thought the average London architect 
was very ignorant on the outlines of a stable building. 
He had in mind three or four stables which had been 
built in the last ten years, and in nearly every case the 
most important part, namely, the loose boxes, had been 
forgotten. In connection with every stable he thought 
there should be a loose box for each tenth horse, which 
was abont the proportion of sickness one might expect, 
Then there would be here and there a kicker which re- 
_—s putting by itself. Firms which built stables in 

ondon practically never thought of consulting the 
veterinary surgeon. If one asked tosee the plans and to 
be shown the provision for loose boxes, he would per- 
haps be told there would be one on the foot of the stairs 
or at the top of them. In one instance, after severa 
cases of twisted bowel, tetanus, etc., some hundreds ot 
pounds were spent in knocking down recently erected 
walls, and moving iron girders to build loose boxes. 

He did not like patent pavings for horses, whether 
granolithic or cement; horses kicked it away, and the 
urine seemed to have a disintegrating action upon it, and 
perhaps some chemical action was caused between the 
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urine and the iron shoe. Of course a bed of peat did 
away with the trouble of drainage. He thought the 
best means of ventilation was an air shaft carried 
through the building,and ending in a louvre. But in all 
cases one had to choose between a cold dranghty stable 
and a hot stuffy one. If windows were provided, to be 
opened by hand, the men never seemed to attend to that 
work with regularity; and in many cases window frames 
and hinges rusted and became fixtures. 

Mr. Burrers said it was true that veterinary surgeons 
were not often consulted when stables were being built ; 
they were mostly appealed to in reference to improve- 
ments in old stables, and in regard to some of the dark 
places in towns where stables were built the problem was 
a difficult one. The thickness of the walls had been 
mentioned, but that would depend on the height and 
size of the stable, and on the expense. Stables and 
boxes entirely built of wood answered very well, but 
there was the risk of fire. Internally, he thought all 
agreed that stall partitions were preferable to bales, but 
sometimes the latter had to be used, and they allowed » 
more free circulation of air. They answered very well 
with horses which were regnlarly together ; it was when 
a strange horse was imported that trouble arose. A 
good width of stall for a cart horse was 6ft. 6in., and 
length 12ft. The earthenware manger was easily 
cleaned, and looked very well, but his own choice was 
enamelled iron. Would Mr. Porch say at what height 
the manger should be placed? A gentleman used 


to like mangers  3ft. 6in. above the ground, 
with the idea of giving the horse more room 


when lying down. One could not give an opinion about 
the ventilation unless he had all the facts. Where there 
was a loft over a stable and a louvre in the roof, a shaft 
from the floor through the roof was the best way of 
ventilating it. With regard to having a wind sail to 
create a down draught, in that case the shaft should be 
carried to within about a foot of the ground. 

Mr. MAcponALpD suggested that the subject under dis- 
cussion might be termed out-of-date and obsolete. He 
understood Mr. Mulvey to refer to a new stable 
recently built; he had intended asking Mr. Porch if he 
knew of one ; it would scarcely be for the Road Car 
Company. His own opinion about flooring was thst abso- 
lutely the best was Stuart’s Granolithic, grooved in 
squares ; if Was inipervious, non-slipping ; and of prac- 
tically everlasting wear. 

Mr. Porcn, in reply, dealt with the various points 
raised. He did not think Captain Martin’s argument 
“ayes that water should not be in front of the horses. 

t was particularly necessary to have water in front of 
the horse where there were many of them together. He 
agreed with what had been said about subsoil. He did 
not think Mr. Rogerson would seriously suggest building 
a stable of wood, especially one three or four storeys 
high. One objection to earthenware mangers was that 
they frequently got broken, and they were also very 
heavy. He preferred galvanised or enamellediron, He 
repeated his belief that horses gained in condition in 
warm well ventilated stables. In his stables that was 

roved during the winter months. The horses in the 
ower stables were warmer than those in the upper, and 
puton more flesh that did the latter. It was the reverse 
in the summer, probably owing to the flies Thatch 
made an excellent roof: it was cool in summer and 
warm in winter. The only objections he knew were the 
danger from fire, and vermin He thought blue brick 
made to overlap, raised in front, and covered with peat 
gave a better foot-hold than sand. His experience < r a 
cement flooring was that it peeled off, as had bee aa 
8 if patched it did not stand like ag 
ed i peat were kept under the horse it did not often 

1 experience with cow-irons agreed wj 
opinion of those who f atis ee nt 
10 ound them satisfactory ; thecow-iron 

ses which were divid: only by bales answered 


the original. If |b 


better than anything he knew. He agreed that air 
bricks were very useful, but with a Sheringham valve or 
window which dropped from the top it was not necessary 
to have large open spaces. For asingle floor stable there 
was no need for ventilating shafts. If louvres were 
made to open and shut at will he preferred them. 
Mackinnel’s tube served the purpose very well. He 
intended to refer to drains, but the typist missed it out 
of his paper. It simply stated in regard to them, that he 
disagreed with any covered drains inside a stable. Drains 
should be trapped on the outside of the stable. He had 
not attempted to explain how to make healthy stables 
out of old unhealthy ones. There must be an inlet and 
an outlet where there was true ventilation. If a bell- 
shaped spreader were used under tubes, the draught 
would not impinge directly on to the horse’s back. He 
agreed with what had been said about grooving. The 
noise of cow-irons could be obviated by having a leather 
ring and leather strap. Ropes were not of much_ use 
because the horses gnawed them. He agreed there 

should be a loose box for 10 per cent. of the horses, but 

outside the stable. The height of the manger for an 

ordinary bus-horse was 3ft. 4ins. from the floor, and it 

was very rare for a horse to get under it. He did not 

agree with Mr. Macdonald that the subject was obsolete ; 

things had net yet come to that pass; the good old 

horse would stand for a long time yet. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Porch, on the 
motion of the President, and the President himself was 
equally heartily thanked, on the proposition of Mr. 
Perryman, for his conduct in the chair during the past 
year. Both were suitably acknowledged. 

A similar compliment to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
MacCormack, was passed, on the proposition of Mr. 
Rogerson. 


EASTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The summer meeting was held on July 13th at the 
Angel Hotel, at Bury St. Edmunds. The newly-elect 
President for the year, Mr. A. 8. Auger, of Saxmund- 
ham, first entertained the members to an excellent 
luncheon, at the close of which the Royal toast was pro 
posed, and the health of the President heartily 
honoured, 

The members attending were Messrs. W. M. Reeman, 
Bury ; J. Godbold, Stowmarket ; J. Jiirgensen, Ipswich; 
E. W. Wright, Yoxford; J. Pollock, Norwich; 
Turner, Ipswich ; R. Howard, Thetford ; E. A. Hudson, 
Barrow ; W. Shipley, Yarmouth ; F. Thurston, Fressing- 
field ; F. M. Wallis, Halstead ; E. Margarson, Swaffham ; 
H. P. Standley, Hon. Sec., Wymondham. The visitors 
included Mr. E. Taylor, Bury ; Mr. T. A. Blake, and 
Mr. F. Gooch, Stamford. 

Letters regretting inability to attend were received 
from Messrs. A. H. Santy, W. F. Howes, W. Wilkinso, 
T. E. Auger, Profs. Axe, M’Fadyean, Hobday, Pritcha 
and Almond, Messrs. T. E. Barcham, F. B. O. Taylor, 
J. Hammond, C. C. Nesling, F. Airey, 8. Smith, J. 
Cleveland, M. Bray, F. Simkin, G. Mayall, A. Holl, E-F: 
Leach, and W. Bower. 

The business session opened with the reading of the 
ininutes of the preceding meeting at Norwich. 

Mr. SHIPLEY, commenting on some references he then 
made to the apathy amongst meinbers, said he expect 
the subject would have been brought before them by @ 
resolution on the agenda. Something more shou 
done if their Society was to be kept up, and the ged 

ers did not give sufficient support. He could not 
why all the work should be left to a few, and th te 
should depend on half-a-dozen whether the Society ¥°" 


kept going. He gave notice to bring this subject 
ward at the next meeting. 
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The Hon. Sec. explained that as Mr. Shipley did not 
forward a resolution he did not put the subject on the 
paper, but it could be discussed now. 

fr. SurpLey said he would far rather the members 
had notice, and he would postpone it until the autumn 
meeting. 

Mr. Litruz, of Yarmouth, who had been proposed at 
the last meeting, was unanimously elected a member. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 


The Hon. Sec. said he had received from the Lanca- 
shire Veterinary Medical Association their resolution on 
this subject. When their own Society considered this 
question it was the unanimous view that they should 
have a veterinary surgeon to represent them in the 
House of Commons. It was the Eastern Counties 
Society which first raised this question. 

Mr. SHIPLEY suggested, and it was agreed, that the 
Hon. Sec. should inform the Lancashire Society of the 
resolution passed some time since. 

Mr. JosepH H. Carter, of Burnley, wrote tendering 
his thanks to the members of the Association for the 
splendid support given him in the recent Council elec- 
tion which contributed so largely to his return. Mr. 
Carter also offered his congratulations on the return of 
ent own candidate and his old colleague, Mr. W. 

ipley. 

The PrestpEnT said they were all gratified that Mr. 
Shipley had been re-elected. 


A letter was received from Mr. Edward Case, of 
a, tendering his resignation as a member of the 

iety. 

Mr, Surpuey said he knew Mr. Case had retired from 
practice and he moved that his resignation be accepted. 

The Hon. Src. seconded, and this was carried. 

Mr. Huperr E. Linpiey, of Harrow, Secretary of 
the Bayne Relief Fund, sent a letter stating a fund was 
being raised for the benetit of Prof. Bayne, formerly 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Veterinary College, 
London, and asking that some subscriptions might be 
obtained to put the Professor on his feet again. Be- 
tween £20 and £30 had been already subscribed for his 
immediate needs, but a good deal more was required to 

of lasting service. Another letter was read from Mr. 
Henry Rich, of Wembley, recommending the case and 
stating Prof. Bayne had had some heavy losses not due 
in any way to any fault of his own. 

The PRESIDENT said he remembered him very well 
a he was acting under Prof. Tuson, and he always 

ooked upon him as a friend of the student. He always 
meswed well for the student and it would be a good thing 
if they could help him. It was a grand thing to make a 
me horse go sound again. 

Mr. SHIPLEY said he was quite willing to subscribe, 

ut it Was going outside their province to take the 

nan s funds to meet a private appeal. 

So Hon. Src. said Professor Bayne was of the best 
ion they ever had, and one of the best men any 
He bs “ee meet either inside or outside the profession. 

Fagg like to move that two guineas be given. 
moved an amendment that the Secre- 

yi ake the names of members willing to subscribe. 

REEMAN, who seconded, said if they started this 
private charity business they would have no end of it. 
division there were no votes for the resolution 

amerdment was carried. 
sack as agreed that members should privately take 

ci action as they wished. 
of Me sae meeting it was resolved, on the motion 
was fixe ipley, should be held at Yarmouth and the date 

xed for Sept. 7. 
dion . THURSTON suggested that a demonstration should 
Att , }armouth where it could be carried out to 
yone’s advantage. 


The Hon. Sec. said an attempt was made to arrange 
a demonstration at the summer meeting. They wished 
Prof. Hobday to perform ovariotomy of the cow, but he 
was unable io come down. 

Mr. Shipley said he would be only too delighted if 
they told him what they desired. 

Mr. Pottock moved that this be left to the Committee 
to arrange. 

Mr. REEMAN seconded, and this was agreed to. 

Mr. Sure.ey said he wanted to call members’ attention 
to the instruments which belonged to the Society. 
It seemed to be forgotten that they had any. They had 
been in his care for a long time and were all in good 
order. It might be advisable that a list of the instru- 
ments be printed on the next agenda paper with the 
rules for borowing them, to show members that they 
could not keep them as long as they liked and then 
leave the poor fellow who had to keep them to pa 
carriage on their return. There was one case in whic 
instruments were sent for on Novy. 23rd and returned 
on June 26th, and to add insult to injury he had to 
pay carriage. It was time the thing was put in 
order, 

It was agreed to adopt Mr. Shipley’s suggestion. 

The Hon. Sec. reported that a member was very 
much in arrear, and when he wrote for his subscription 
he could get no reply. No subscription had been paid 
since he was elected. 

It was resolved that the member be struck off. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
Artruur 8S. Aucer, M.R.C.V.S., Saxmundham. 


Gentlemen, [ am afraid my address will be considered 
very stereotyped, for it has now become my lot to find it 
is a most difficult matter to select a suitable theme upon 
which to enlarge to an audience consisting of well-edu- 
cated gentlemen. 

My first wish is to thank you all most sincerely for 
the honour conferred upou me by unanimously electing 
me to preside over the deliberations of our Societ 
meetings for the ensuing year. I assure you of my full 
appreciation of the responsibilities of the office, and that 
no pains will be spared on my part to carry out the duties 
with becoming dignity and a full appreciation of my 
obligations to the profession. 

No matter how few or how many our members may 
count that meet upon any given occasion, I hold that 
no such meeting can ever take place without an appre- 
ciable show of good feeling, improved mind and mutual 
benefit resulting. Personally [ have found it of very 
great benefit to attend these meetings, and I do hope 
that the members of this Society will .rally round me 
and our energetic Secretary with renewed energy and a 
full determination to band together for the good of the 
Society and so for the profession at large, that we may 
have good essays, sound and full criticisin, and hence 
mutual benefit. 

I cannot help looking back on the past year of the 
Society’s history. I feel that we have had a wonderful 
chance of improving ourselves; [ am sure the idea of 
asking Prof. M’Fadyean to give us the benefit of a series 
of lectures upon subjects with which few of us were in 
any fair degree familiar, and upon which the professional 
and lay mind are at the present day very much concen- 
trated, was a happy one, and that the Professor fully 
deserved the vote of thanks accorded him for the effec- 
tive and thorough way in which he treated the subjects 
which he elected for our instruction and edification. I 
cannot help thinking what excellent training the pupils 
of to-day enjoy compared with the opportunities of the 
past. The increased use of the microscope with its 
wonderful revelations, the numerous and improved 
class books, and the up-to-date teaching, gives the youth- 


-ful debutant a grand start in the struggle for scientific 
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efficiency which is necessary if we would hold our posi- 
tion as advisers to the leading agriculturists, who now 
come into the arena of competition well imbued with the 
teaching of modern science, and who are very different to 
deal with from the clientéle of five and twenty years ago. 

To Mr. Henry Gray we are indebted for a very up-to- 
date and exhaustive tre+tise upon the Influenzas of the 
Horse, the reprint of which cannot fail to be useful to 
the practitioners as a reference. . 

I feel that I shall not be ont of place by recalling the 
great loss the profession has sustained by the death of 
that veteran friend and pioneer of veterinary surgery, 
the late Prof. Simonds, full of years and honour, and we 
are proud to say of East Anglian origin, That great 
benefactor and well-wisher, Gen. Sir Frederick FitzWy- 
gram, Bart., whose demise we sincerely regret, whose 
kindness lives after him. Col. Lambert and other good 
lights of the profession. 

But in connection with death we have to deal with 
sickness, and those who unfortunately are left more or 
less destitute; and in connection with these it is very 
satisfactory to note the efforts of the Controller of the 
Victoria Benevolent Fund, the recipients of the bounties 
of which are no doubt grateful, and it is to be hoped 
that the Fund will be more generally supported as time 
goes on. 

Since our last annual meeting a striking and impor- 
tant alteration of our relations with other learned bodies 
has taken place in the incorporation of the New Veteri- 
nary College, Edinburgh, with the University of Liver- 
pool. | am strongly of opinion that this is a move in the 
right direction, bringing our profession decidedly more 
in sympathetic touch with University life, leading in 
the immediate future toa fuller recognition of our stu- 
dents by the other University authorities—giving a 
stimulus to the whole profession, and tending towards 
a more universal brotherhood of equality, but of course 
always keeping in mind the importance of the one 
portal system. 

To my mind it would be of great help to the profes- 
sion to be represented in Parliament by one of its own 
members, who could at leas’ speak for our wants with 
authority, emphasising our grievances, and endeavouring 
to maintain our few privileges whilst working to secure 
fresh ones, and fighting for our fuller recognition in the 
future. The fact of being directly represented would 
not in any way interfere with us in soliciting the good 
etforts of our present local representatives, but on the 
other hand would, | believe, be an appreciable adjunct. 
Here | would like to suggest the desirability of working 
with other societies who are already amalgamating 
with a view to that desired result. 

In connection with the Royal Institute of Public 
Health it is very satisfactory to find that the veteri- 
nary authorities are properly recognised. That this In- 
stitute will be productive of great gocd to science and 
Society goes without doubt, and 1 wish it all success. 

It is pleasing to find that Great Britain and Ireland 
will be fairly represented at the Congress at Buda Pesth. 
I feel personally very grateful to the leaders of Inter- 
national exchange of experience nd ideas in connection 
with science and research, as we are greatly indebted to 
our foreign confreres for many a valuable idea and 
many incontrovertible facts—notably in connection with 
Actinomycosis, and Milk Fever—and that very impor- 
tant results are to follow from a freer intercourse is 
patent to all, and no stone should be left unturned to 
promote and foster a fuller interchange of ideas, 
on ee the action of some of our brother 

: give away the profession for the sake of 

a pecuniary consideration. The emoluments of our eall- 
ing are so few that we cannot guard our rights to 

strongly, and if the righteous vengeance of the Membe : 

_ of Council fall upon the heads of such | venture to >. 

lieve there would be few to weep ial 


With regard to advertising, I think it should not be 
encouraged in any way, as it would probably lead to 
counter advertisements which would u ideestely tend to 
lower the professional standing in no small degree, but I 
favour the business board, which may be displayed in 
a not too obtrusive way, just stating in fairly large 
letters that John Brown, M.R.C.V.S., lives here, as it 
often happens that our clients are induced to send, per- 
haps from considerable distance, a yokel that has scarcely 
been off the farm premises before, and would be at a dis- 
advantage to find out by er pony if he 
should be in charge of a restive animal. 

With regard to the duties of the Registration Com- 
mittee, one cannot help looking round and observing the 
tendency for young practitioners to grow up in the daily 
experience of professional duty, and with scarcely any 
hope or chance of possessing that much-to-be-desired 
diploma. Where a country practitioner has a_ large 
family all expecting equal rights, or thereabouts, it is a 
large and vexed question, and requires very careful con- 
sideration. 

I am of opinion that it would be an excellent measure 
if it were made compulsory for veterinary surgeons to 
oaggenonenes J examine dairy cows, as much mischief might 

e prevented by calling attention to the presence of 
tubercular affections and other evils. 

Gentlemen, I offer you my sincere apology for the 
meagreness of this address, and ask your kind indul- 
gence. You are mostly aware of the inany exigencies of 
a country practice carried on single handed. I thank 
you heartily for.your attention and patient hearing, and 
hope this is the commencement of a satisfactory year of 
our social gatherings. 


SOME QUESTIONS AFFECTING THE 
VETERINARY PROFESSION. 
By F. L. Goocn, F.R.C.V.S., Stamford. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Before proceeding 
with my paper [ must thank you for the honour con- 
ferred upon me in asking me to read a paper before 
your Society, and though I have to apologise for the 
subject of the paper, it gives me the greatest pleasure 
to come amongst you and renew the acquaintance of 
some of my old friends, and to make acquaintance 
with gentlemen residing in my native and adjoining 
counties. 

Those of you who take and read The Veterinary 
Record will see by the report of the annual meeting of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons that after the 
adoption of the Annual Report and Balance sheet, 
asked the President if the meeting was now open for 
any member to offer any suggestions that he thought 
would be to the advancement of the veterinary profes- 
sion, and he informed me that I could not do so, as most 
ot the conditions of the annual meeting were arrang 
by statute, but he (the President) gave me this advice, 
that if I had any suggestions to make, my better plan 
would be to bring them forward at some local Veterinaly 
Medical Association where they could be properly dis- 
cussed, and a draft of them sent to the Secretaly 
of the R.C.V.S., to be brought by him before the 
Council. 
The day after the annual meeting being the meetin 
of the Lincolnshire Veterinary Medical Association 
gave notice that at the next meeting of the Society 
intended bringing forward these suggestions for — 
sion. I also intend giving a similar notice at the Mi 
Midland Counties Veterinary Medical Association. 


ELections to Councit R.C.V 5. 


Some of the suggestions that I intend bringin 


g for- 
ward refer to the manner in which the election to 0" 


cil is at present carried out. 
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First,—In my opinion the Council in publishing their 
annual report and balance sheet should give the atten- 
dance of all retiring candidates seeking re-election for 
the four years for which they have been elected a 
member of Council, for if a member had failed to attend 
one-half of the Council or Committee meetings, to which 
he had been summoned during the four years, he should 
not be eligible for re-election, unless illness or some 
other good reason could be brought forward for his non- 
attendance. If a member elected finds that his own 
professional duties prevent him attending to his Council 
work, it would be much better, both for him and for the 
profession, if he resigned, like our mntnal friend and 
your nominee, Mr. W. Bower. We do not want men in 
the Council just for the honour. Each man elected 
ought to take his share of the work, and in the 
majority of cases most of the work is done in Com- 
mittee. 

Secondly,—-That in order to secure a more even distri- 
bution of seats on the Council, the country should be 
divided into sections, and a certain number of members 
be eligible for nomination from each section. 

The Council at present is composed of 32 members. I 
believe Iam correct in stating that 14 of those mem- 
bers reside either in London or the Home Counties ; and 
of these, three represent one teaching school. I am of 
opinion that is out of all proportion, and certainly 
should not be allowed. [ think one representative from 
each teaching school is quite sufficient representation. 

lam not finding fault with any one member, in fact 
all of them are of the best: but [ am complaining of 
the principle and of the unfairness to the general body 
of Provincial practitioners. I am well aware that of 
necessity a certain number of members must be elected, 
who reside in or near London, or within easy railway 
communication, so as to enable thelarge amount of com- 
mittee work to be carried out efficiently, but surely there 
are members residing in the provinces, within easy dis- 

tance of London, who wonld be willing to give their 
time to the work. 

_ Another good way of securing a good representative 
Council would be first to allow each existing veterinary 
medical association to elect one or two of its members 
{according to its numerical strength), 2nd, one repre- 
sentative from each Teaching School, 3rd, one from the 
Board of Agriculture, 4th, and one or two from the 
Army Veterinary Department. 

_[ would further suggest that all nominations for elec- 
Hon should reach the Secretary of the R.C.V.S. not 
later than the last week in February, so that members 
residing abroad should not only have the names of re- 
tiring candidates, but also the names of all new candi- 
dates seeking election, thus giving them equal privilege 
with members at home. 

Vhen we remember that the profession consists of 
nearly 4,000 members, and barely a quarter of that 
ee trouble to record their votes at all, it shows 
palnly the lack of interest there is in the political life 
of the profession by its members. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 


Ra some time there has been an agitation among the 
ee ere of the profession for a gentleman of our ranks 
present usin the House of Commons. 


not think that any one man _ could 
an ho represent the profession in the Honse, 
“though I am perfectly aware that it is 


indie under the present circumstances for 
Bi _ members to have notice soon enough of any 
of the — ~ House that affects in any way the interests 
sentatire ‘" ession, I do not think if we had such a repre- 
would be able to acquaint us. 

known La inion, the best way to make our requests 
intrody € House, is that when any new Bill is to be 

ced, that in any way affects the interests of the 


profession, each veterinary surgeon should communicate 
with the member of the division in which he resides and 
explain to him the nature of the Bill, and how it atfects 
the veterinary surgeon and if each individual member 
throughout the profession did this, every member of 
Parliament onal be approached one or more times with 
a view to secure the best advantages for the profession 
generally. 

It would be very difficult to find a veterinary surgeon 
who could or would undertake it at his own expense, 
and also as it was suggested by one speaker at the meet- 
ing of the Lancashire V.M.A., he would have to be a 
party man, and bow to the dictates of that party ; and 
then again it would be very difficult to form a Repre- 
sentative Committee to carry out details, ete. 


ADVERTISING. 


I have just received a letter from Mr. Kenneth Barker, 
of Thornbury, I do not know Mr. Barker, but if his 
statements in the letter, as well as in 7’he Veterinary 
Record are correct, then I think some notice of them 
should be taken by the Registration Committee. If, on 
the other hand, these statements are not correct, then 1 
think the cases stated should be fully reported in the 
Veterinary Journals, and the position explained by the 
Council. For in my opinion the correspondence on the 
subject in the different Veterinary periodicals is far more 
likely to lower the profession in the eyes of the general 
public than anything in the way of an advertisment by 
~~ individual member. 

am ofa firm conviction that the Registration Com- 
mittee has done a great deal during late years to keep up 
the status of the profession by putting down quackery, 
etc., and that several cases reported to them have not 
been dealt with simply because of want of facts. The 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons is not a rich body 
and they would be very unwise to incur any expense on 
legal procedure without having all the facts before 
them and with a fair confidence of success in their 
cases. 

Sign Boards have been condemned of late as an 
advertisement and a scope for work for the Registration 
Committee; but, admitting they do not look very pro- 
fessional, yet at the same time [ think they are toa 
large extent essential in provincial practices. 

Many of the messengers that are sent to fetch the 
veterinary surgeon are drawn from the agricultural class, 
and if fresh to the district they very often find it 
difficult even now with a good sized board over the gate, 
tu find the veterinary surgeon’s house in the middle of 
the night; and, again, a great may veterinary surgeons’ 
infirmaries and stables are away from the house. I do 
not think it necessary to state on the board that Mr. 
So-and-So is a specialist in several branches of the pro- 
fession, but merely the name on the board. stating it 
is Mr. So-and-So’s veterinary infirmary. 

Match Boxes.—Some correspondence has also ap- 
peared in the veterinary journals respecting a letter 
sent to several veterinary surgeons by the Molassine 
Meal Coy., and I, amongst others, received that letter, 
but before that letter was published [ had received 
some match boxes from the Company with my name 
on. I cannot for o e moment see Soo that can in an 
way be construed into an advertisement by the veteri- 
nary surgeon, or on behalf of the veterinary surgeon. 
I am willing to admit that it does advertise Molassine 
Meal, but, gentlemen, here we have a product which 
we know the composition of, a product that many 
veterinary surgeons recommend to their clients as act- 
ing beneficially in certain cases. Of course, if these 
match boxes were made the means by which one prac- 
titioner approached another’s clients | would certainly 
condemn it as unprofessional conduct, but when they 
are simply distributed amongst one’s clients and friends 


I see nothing wrong in it. How many members of the 
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medical profession have samples of medicated wines and 
other articles of usefulness sent to them for distribution 
among their clients, which if they do not bear the name 
of the medical man on, we see them constantly adver- 
tised as recommended by Dr. So-and-so and if these 
gentlemen consider the articles sent beneficial in the 
treatment of their clients, I think they are perfectly 
justified in allowing their names to be used as recom- 
mending them. 


EXEMPTION FROM SERVING ON J URIES. 


Another supposed grievance that the veterinary sur- 
geon has, is that of being summoned on juries Although 
I do not consider it derogatory to serve on juries, yet 
whilst chemists, dentists, ete, are exempt, [ think 
the veterinary surgeon has quite as good reason for 
exemption. 

I am quite in accord with the Editor of The Veteri- 
nary Record, when he says that if all professional men 
are except from serving on juries, then you would delete 
the best men qualified to serve, and you would have 
juries composed of men totally unfit. [can now think 
of two instances that have come under my _ personal 
knowledge during the last year that were composed of 

men totally unfit. I consider the best method to adopt 
at present is to see the overseer and ask him to keep 
your name off the “ List of persons duly qualified to 
serve on Juries,” but if yon do not succeed, and chance 
to be summoned on a jury, and find it impossible to 
attend, you can nearly always get off by seeing the clerk 
to the Session and ask him to excuse you; but | would 
advise any veterinary surgeon who is summoned on a 
Petty Sessional Jury in his own town, to attend if possi- 
ble, as then you could plead exemption for a consider- 
able time, and very often manage to escape being sum- 
moned on the Quarter Sessions which very often means 
a week from home. 


SLAUGHTER-HOUSEs. 


I hope the time is not far distant when we shall see 
all private slaughterhouses in small towns condemned 
and abolished, and a “ Public Abattoir” erected under 
the Corporation with a duly qualitied medical man and 
veteriniry surgeon appointed as inspectors. At the 
present time some of these siaughterhouses adjoin the 
river and most of the refuse is allowed to drain into it 
and certainly the inside of most of these slaughterhouses 
would not always pass the inspection of the Sanitary 
Inspector. lam aware that all slanghter-houses must 
be licensed, but they certainly are not all properly in- 
spected, neither are the carcases of cattle which are 
slaughtered there. 

I think if butchers were compelled (as in our large 
towns) to slanghter in a public abattoir under proper 
inspection the public would be safeguarded and the pre- 
judice on the part of the butcher would soon be over- 
come, and that in a very short time he would not only 
find it cheaper but far better than in his own private 
slaughterhouse. 
_ At the present time in my opinion veterinary surgeons 
in the majority of instances, do not occupy their proper 
position in meat inspection. No body of men is better 
qualified to act as meat inspectors than properly quali- 
fied veterinary surgeons. I think it is a diserace that 
under the Public Health Act of 1875 England the 
veterinary surgeon has no power to condemn a carcase 
of meat, but it must either o condemned by a Medical 

Officer of Health or an Inspector of Nuisances In 
Scotland, our brother practitioner has a decided advs 
tage, as there full power is vested in him. sd 
We all know how difticult some veterinary 
who act as meat inspectors find it to work 
Medical Officer of Health, and I consider th 
rted f C; diff. . e case re- 
po rom Cardiff, considering the apid stride the 


surgeons 
with the 


years, is a disgrace, and one we ought not to expect from 
a member of the sister profession. 
appointed medical officers are qualified to give an expert 
opinion on a carcase of meat? How many could 
an opinion upon it in health. Would they know ox 
beef from cow beef, or wether mutton from ewe? 
Certainly the professional training of the veterinary 
surgeon must qualify him to inspect carcases of meat in 
disease. 

There are many subjects that I should like to have 
touched upon, but knowing we should have an inaugural 
address from our President | thought a long paver 
would be entirely out of place. If these few disjointed 
remarks provoke a good discussion I shall be very 
thankful. 

[ hope you will not all agree with me in the sugges- 
tions | have made, but if from the discussion we shall be 
able to arrive at something detinite that will be of 
benefit to the profession generally, we shall not have 
met in vain; at the same time Iam of the candid opinion 
that if we, as a profession, are to oceupy the position in 
the world which our training justly entitles us to, we 
shall have to be less jealous of each other and work 
with more unity. Unless we help ourselves we shall 
not be able to hope for better recognition from the 
Government or any of its departments ; and if we take 
the Cardiff case as a s:mple of the respect in which we 
are held by the sister profession we cannot expect niuch 
co-operation from them. 


DIscussIon. 


Mr. PoLtock said there were many thoughts in the 
paper well worthy the consideration, not only of their 
Association, but of others. In regard to the distribution 
of seats on the Council it had been brought to their 
notice previously that it was not what it ought to be, 
and not quite a representative assembly of their pro- 
fession. It had been thought that England, Scotland 
and Ireland might be mapped out in districts, but this 
suggestion did not bear fruit. He hoped the plan now 
put forward would be adopted, and that representatives 
would be chosen who were elected from equal districts 
by the Associations with representatives from the Board 
of Agriculture, Army Veterinary Department, and the 
schools. | Members attendances should also be properly 
registered, and they should not be able to stand for re- 
election unless they had made half the possible attend- 
ances. This would put the election ona proper footing. 
No doubt it cost a good deal, but a ar should not 
undertake such a position unless he was prepared t0 
carry out the duties properly. In regard to meat inspec- 
tion, those who had a large cattle practice knew how 
many foreign cattle got into the hands of dealers, an@ 
one could see in second-class butchers’ shops meat tha 
had wever been examined but was kept in the ice house, 
taken out a leg at a time, and consumed by poor people: 
The country should awake to the fact that much disease¢ 
meat was being consumed. Animals were slaughter 
at the point of death, and many were sold and skina 
after they had died. This kind of thing would 
stopped if meat inspection was general and practised y 
men who thoroughly understood a piece of diseased meat 
when they saw it. As to the match-box question, 2¢ 
thought it rather i» fra dig. for nembers of the profession 
to receive a gross or two for distribution largely amons* 
their clients. He did not see that they wante this 
match-box business to bring themselves under the notice 
of their clients. He questioned whether it was the "8 
thing. If the distribution of the boxes was undertaken 
by people away it wonld be a question whether they 
would find their way into the pockets of those for who, 
they were intended. Regarding their being repres®™” 
in Parliament, Mr. Gooch had touched the right chore, 


veterinary profession has made during the last twenty 


He remembered Mr. Fraser giving them an excellen’ 
paper and they were very enthusiastic for it, but it 
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aquestion whether any single man’s influence would be 
very great, especially if he took one side of the House. 

Mr. SurpLtey said Mr. Gooch had read a very able 

per and he congratulated him that he was not so un- 
ortunate as he (Mr. Shipley) was in being re-elected to 
the Council. There one gotall the kicks and blows and 
no halfpence. The returns of attendance of members of 
the Council was a matter of very great difficulty. He 


congratulated himself that during the four years he had 


been a member of the Council he had only missed one 
quarterly meeting, that was on the death of his father, 
but to his intense surprise when he saw the returns, he 
had made practically the lowest. A member who is on 
only one or two committees cannot get his name down 
very often. The returns were therefore misleading. 
The distribution of seats on the Council rested entirely 
in the hands of the veterinary practitioners. They did 
not want a redistribution of seats but unanimity amongst 
themselves in voting for the right man. Mr. Gooch had 
said there were ten or eleven members of the Council, 
one-third, living inor near London. As a matter of fact 
althongh they had three Professors of the Royal College, 
members of the Council there were three other members 
who were Governors of that College. This meant that 
when any question affecting the College cropped up 
there was a nucleus of six members to fight as soon as 
they started. What members should do was to vote for 
country candidates who would represent their views 
much better than the gentlemen there at present, and 
not for Professor Brown, Jones, or Robinson. He did 
not see why the Board of Agriculture or the Army 
Veterinary Department should be represented on the 
Council. He saw no necesity for them being there. 
Such men always had everything at their finger tips and 
it was not easy to discuss matters affecting their depart- 
ments. The question of fixing the dates of nomination 
for candidates was not worth consideration. If Mr. 
ooch or any other gentleman wished to become a 
candidate it was only necessary to send a notice in 
writing to the College and have it posted up. There 
Was no limit in the matter. New Bills of Health had 
been under the consideration of the Council which 
Would soon arrange for special men to watch all Acts on 
behalf of the veterinary profession. If a Public Health 
Bill was being brought ema in any rural district or 
bya borough council, veterinary surgeons should take 
the trouble to find ont what are the contents of such bill 
and send the particulars to the College Secretary or to 
the Solicitor, who would see that the rights of members 
of the profession were protected. He did not know 
whether he was divulging a secret, but in a new Public 
Health Bill veterinary surgeons were to be properly 
recognised. 
\ he poor Registration Committee always got intoa row. 
qavertising Was a most difficult thing, and they had to 
M = many very difticult cases. He did not know 
ded sarker’s case. “This case had been heard and deci- 
» and if they were not satistied they should kick the 
ommittee out and get the Council to elect a fresh one. 
ot by case had gone before the Committee and the 
“ ao trouble taken to arrive at a just judgment, they, 
eir should be satisfied. There was no 
da fast rule drawn to signboards so long as a 
to se not put up a glaring thing that was an offence 
500d taste and common-sense. He did not see how 


a p could agree with the distribution of Molassine 
ne xes. To his mind it was absurd for them to do 
f pride to jury service, it seemed to be a little bit 


ae that because chemists and doctors did not serve 
case befo veterinary surgeonsshould not. If they put their 
ted, and =e Clerk of the Peace they would be exemp- 
one soon en they got a new Charter, which must be 
a difficult er or later, this would be included. There was 
Y a8 to getting rid of private slanghter-houses 


dous. The reason meat inspection was not carried out 
in a proper scientific mauner was because the sanitary 
inspector, or plumber, or painter, had not time to visit 
slaughter-houses, and it was not a thing he cared for. 
In Yarmouth it would take but little trouble because it 
was only on certain days that butchers killed. While 
veterinary surgeons assumed to themselves the duty of 
meat inspection they must bear in mind that it was not 
until within recent years there was any attempt to teach 
them this duty. Meat inspection was not included in 
their curriculum until the last few years. They need 
not trouble much about the sister profession. He be- 
lieved he had been more rudely treated by them than by 
any other members of the human race. In all these 
questions the most important thing was unity amongst 
the members of their profession, to make their associa- 
tions as strong as possible, and for members to attend as 
often as possible. 

Mr. Howarp said he would like to see each part of 
the country send a member to Council. They could get 
a better local man than an army or school candidate. 
{t might be some trouble, but they would certainly be 
better represented, and more local men were needed. 
He certainly considered that the veterinary surgeon was 
the proper person to carry out meat inspection, particu- 
larly under the Public Health Act. He had been sum- 
moned at different times on the Grand Jury and the 
Clerk of the Peace had exempted, but when his turn 
came again he was told if he stayed away and others 
did the same the Recorder might fine them all. 

Mr. TuRNER said that when he started in practice he 
was told that so long as he was an inspector under the 
Contagious Diseases Act and paid income tax on the 

rofits he was exempt. He had done so and had not 
een summoned, 

Mr. WaLLIs said he had been in practice since 1882 
and he had never been put on a jury, though he was on 
nearly everything else in the place. He thanked his 
stars he had always kept quiet about the jury question. 

The PRESIDENT said he agreed with nt had been 
said about a better selection of members ef Council as 
the happiest solution. It would lead to a sounder state of 
things at College and be better for the whole of the profes- 
sion. He was glad to be able to congratulate Mr. Shipley 
on his re-election to the Council. If every district had as 
goodarepresentativeas they had they would havea Council 
that would do their business in the soundest possible 
way. As regarded meat inspection, they now and then 
heard of some wonderful things, but the Cardiff case 
went beyond all bounds. The sister profession knew 
very well the veterinary profession was doing its best in 
the interests of the community and was making a good 
stride forward. It was beyond all reason for a medical 
man to say that slanghtermen knew their business quite 
as well as the veterinary profession. He could only 
express his surprise that such a thing was possible. 

Mr. Goocu, in his reply, said he was very much 
obliged for being let off so liehtly, but he would have 
liked a more animated discussion. When they con 
sidered the number of members entering their profes- 
sion, and saw young members rising up whose fathers 
had no practice to put them to, it was very vital that 
they shonld stand as a profession in arms. He had no 
hesitation in say ng that at least one-third of the mem- 
bers of the veterinary profession were in no better posi- 
tion than a good clerk unless they had a monopoly. It 
was difficult for a country practitioner to make money 
in the veterinary profession. He was fortunate in hav- 
ing as g a country practice as most. He spent as 
little as he could, but it was a difficult matter to make 
money. How were those members of the profession 
entering it with no prospect except that of establishing 
a new practice to get a living when everything in con- 
nection was being cut down, first by the Government 


beca; 
nse the cost of their extinction would be tremen- 


and then by the Board of Agriculture, and lastly by the 
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medical profession. They must stand up together, and 
put aside all jealousies and make their requests tirmly in 
the right quarter. They must show that ee | had not 
the work and position to which their qualifications 
entitled them. Most of the speakers had agreed with 
them as to meat inspection and public abattoirs. The 
reatest diversity of opinion was as to the match boxes. 
Mr. Pollock said that a gross or two of match boxes dis- 
tributed indiscriminately could not do them much good, 
but it was not intended to send so many as that but 
only a dozen or more, that could be handed to private 
individuals and would thus get into the hands of their 
clients. He could not see it would be any advertise- 
ment to the veterinary surgeon. In the medical pro- 
fession he knew of one particular medicated wine pre- 
pared at Norwich, Coleman’s “ Wincarnis,” sent out by 
the dozen bottles to members who in the very next issue 
of The Lancet would see a big advertisement stating it 
was recommended by Sir Frederick Treves, or some one 
very high up in the profession. In molassine they had 
a product of which they knew the composition and 
which many of them believed aided in the recovery of 
their cases. He did not think it was derogatory for 
them to advertise a product to their clients when they 
believed it was of service. 

Mr. Shipley had alluded to the attendance returns 
sent out to every member of their profession, but these 
were the only returns they got. The Council did not 
make out the returns properly. They only gave the 
number of Committees summoned and the number 
attended. If proper returns were not given it was the 
fault of the Council. Two years ago a gentleman was 
up for re-election who had attended one Council meet- 
ing and not a single Committee meeting. He ought not 
to have been a candidate as he did not represent the pro- 
fession and did not even represent himself. Gentle- 
men who only attended the Council meetings at their 
own convenience should not be eligible for re-election. 
If the work of the Council was left to them it would not 
be carried on at all. Why should the Council work have 
to be carried on by half-a-dozen men who did an 
immense amount of work? Mr. Shipley said the whole 
question of the election rested with the members, and 
he would quite admit it, but why was it that so small a 
proportion of members voted, 969 out of 3700, only 
one quarter, Some of them no donbt because they take 
no interest in the politics of the profession, and others 
because they disagree with the representation on the 
Council. They could not be worse off, and it therefore 
behoved them all to stir up interest in it by bringing 
forward something that would appeal to the members as 
a whole and lead to deeper interest in the politics of the 
profession. It wasan open shame that nine members of 
the Council should be interested in one particular school. 
A private member had no chance of election unless the 
Societies banded together, and this ought not to be 
necessary to secure election. Even their representative 
although better known than himsel;, lhe = have had 
no chance of election unless they had united with other 
associations, and these three or four of the strongest 
associations in the provinces. If Mr. Shipley had stood 
as the candidate of a small society alone, in all proba- 
bility he would not have been successful. It ought not 
to be necessary for provincial societies to have to com- 
bine in order to defeat London candidates for Council 
He did not agree with Mr. Shipley that the Board of 
Agriculture and the Army Veterinary De 

ould not be represented. They comprised members of 
the profession and they should take equal interest in th 
politics of the profession with any private member This 

Was no reason why a member should not attack the 

Board of Agriculture if it was wrong. A memb f 

the Board of agriculture would, of course kno 

all the ins and outs of its workin d 1 we weueeey 

explained to them. Mr. Ship] Bae euings could be 
- Mr. Shipley said he did not see it 


would be of any advantage to have the nominations in 
by February, but he had urged that entirely for the 
benefit of members residing abroad. If they were not 
in by February the polling paper would not get to mem- 
bers abroad in time. They would see only the names of 
the retiring candidates and not know anything anything 
about the others. Unless there was a definite period 
nominations would be coming in all the time. Prof. 
Stockman, the ninth name on the polling list, not one of 
the members abroad had the privilege of voting for, 
simply because they did not get his nomination paper. 
It would do no harm to have the nomination papers in 
by February even if the annual meeting was not until 
June. Mr. Shipley said in connection with the new Bills 
of Health that the Council was bestirring itself. He 
was very glad to hear it, because only a few months ago 
they heard that the Parliamentary Committee had 
never been summoned. He believed the Registra- 
tion Committee had done noble work. He _ was 
sure they threshed out every case thoroughly, 
and he only mentioned Mr. Barker‘s case _be- 
cause he did not think it desirable for discussions 
and letters on their decisions to get into the 
veterinary journals which could find their way into the 
hands of the general public. If Mr. Barker’s statements 
were not correct then the Council should correct them 
in the journals of the profession. They should not allow 
an individual member to dictate to them in the way 
that they had, but should fearlessly contradict any un- 
true statements. Mr. Shipley said it was for only a 
short time that veterinary surgeons had been taught the 
duties of meat inspection. Surely the qualifications of 
a pathologist were quite equal to those of a medical 
ofticer of health. They had special training in morbid 
athology and comparative morbid pathology, and in his 
judgment this placed them ina better position than the 
medical officers of health. Medical officers of health 
could not have had their experience in comparative 
pathology. The present students were far in advance 
of older practitioners and the microscope had_ revealed 
many facts of enormousimportance. In his view veteri- 
nary surgeons were far better fitted to inspect carcases 
of meat than any ordinary medical officer of health. He 
was glad of the little hint Mr. Turner had given as to 
inspectorships under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act exempting them from jury service. If this was 50, 
it ought to be known thocaghunt the profession. 
the present moment this jury service was a muc 
debated question, but he would still stick to bis 
guns, and though it might be difficult sometimes 
to attend, he did not see one single advantage 
avoiding it. The first time he was summoned on 
a jury for the Coroner’s Court, he went to the Clerk 
and told him he should be out that day and was 
excused. <A fortnight ago he was again summoned, 
but the Clerk told him it would be all right. What 
often happened with juries was illustrated in a case that 
came under his krowledge at Quarter Sessions. The 
Jury was composed almost entirely of farmers and the 
case was one of stealing fowls. The accused was well t 
do and had stolen some valuable prize fowls. he 
Chairman, after the jury had discussed the case, aS 
the foreman what their verdict was. Either throug 
nervousness or from not being qualified, turned rout) 
and said, “What am I tosay?” The Chairman to 
them they must retire. Then they found prisoner guilty 
of stealing the fowls bat without any. felonious Item's 
and his counsel declaring this to be a verdict 0 th 
gnilty the man was discharged. In another casé the 
men summoned on the jury were relatives ° “ 
accused, who pleaded not guilty and got off though t 
case was summed up strongly against him. | the 
He would like to see local representatives 0? 
Council, and Norfolk and Suffolk having had three t 


presentatives were. in a very enviable position. 
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hoped the suggestions he had made would come before 
two other Associations. If they banded themselves 
together they might by their united action do something 
for the advancement of their profession. They must 
look to some of these public offices for income for repre- 
sentatives of the veterinary profession who were to come 
after them. If he had any children he certainly would 
not send a boy to College, and unless he had a practice 
he would certainly not-think the game worth the 
candle. 

Mr. Surptey said he did not object to any gentleman 
from the Board of Agriculture or the Army Veterinary 
Department being a member of the Council, but he 
should be a member elected on his merits—in his own 
right, and not simply because he was a member of the 
Board of Agriculture or of the Army Veterinary De- 
partment. 

The Prestpent said Mr. Gooch’s vigerous reply to 
criticisms reminded him of a quarter of a century ago 
when they were college chums. Their heartiest thanks 
were due to him for bringing these matters before them. 
They would have something to think about for some 
time and should take a deeper interest in these impor- 
portant questions. Their social meetings were a means 
of arousing and stimulating this interest amongst the 
members of the profession. But for their pleasant 
gatherings there was a strong probability that they 
might lapse into the state of things of the old days 
when there was bitter hostility between neighbouring 

ractitioners. Their meetings helped to bring about a 

tter understanding and to foster a kindly regard for 
each other ; and their unity might result in such an in- 
fluence being brought to bear that if they did not get 
all they asked they would achieve something for the 
advancement of their profession. He moved a hearty 

vote of thanks to Mr. Gooch for his paper. 

Mr. WALLIS seconded the vote which was heartily 
carried. 

_Mr. Goocu said he was grateful for the honour shown 
him and for the opportunity, which he had not antici- 
pated, of putting these matters before the profession. 
If they were united they would do some good by press- 
ing forward these suggestions to the Council. While the 
Council did an immense amount of work from year to 
year, he must still complain of the apathy of the general 

y of practitioners in everything veterinary politic. 
he annual meeting alone was a proof of this. He 
lieved there were only fourteen present when the last 

annual meeting started and there might have been 
twenty when it was finished. The Editor of The 
Record had said he was the only speaker at the annual 
meeting. He certainly rose to his feet more often than 
he anticipated, but certain questions were put from the 
chair which he felt bound to answer, and one remark 
fell from a member of Council which he could not let 
i When they had an annual meeting under a new 

harter he hoped it would be not only for receiving a 

d yo sheet and report but would be open to indivi- 
@ual members of the professions to ventilate any griev- 
ances they might have. Not many opportunities were 
~—_ for this, and in an annual meeting they could 

entilate their grievances ina much better way and with 
sreater effect, 

Sta a sorry their meetings were held so far from 
‘Stamford or he would be glad to be a member of his old 
Association. 

Pte vr. Howanp proposed that Mr. Gooch be elected an 

er of their Association. 
un gma who seconded, said he had not of late 
he had “hoPPortunity of attending their meetings, but 

read and deeusaly enjoyed the paper which had been 

the had. a pe may _ It had scattered the little apathy 
him fresh interest. 

RESIDENT said it was with the greatest pleasure 


that he put the resolution, which was theu carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Goocu said he had no idea such an honour would 
be conferred upon him, but he accepted it with pride. 
When he looked over the list of honorary associates of 
the Eastern Counties Society he would certainly feel he 
was in very high class company. He had not craved 
this honour and would have liked to become an ordinary 
subscribing member. Even now he could not promise 
to attend their meetings unless they were held at Cam- 
bridge or King’s Lynn, as it meant a day each way owin 
to the difficulty of the railway communications, an 
there were few cf them who could be absent for two or 
three days to attend a meeting, but as they had honour- 
ed him by making him an hon. associate he would make 
an effort to attend and take part in the discussions at 
some of their meetings. 

Mr. THURSTON proposed a vote of thanks to all who 
had taken part in the discussion, and said he looked 
forward to the discussion at their next meeting of the 
subject Mr. Shipley had intimated he would then bring 
forward. 

The meeting then ended with a vote of thanks to the 
President. 

Harry P. Hon. Sec. 


VIL INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


All members who have sent their subscriptions of 
20 crowns will now have received a circular giving details 
of lodgings at Budapest and of the excursions arranged. 
To this has been added a fully illustrated guide book of 
the Bureau des Voyages, so that Congressists may be 
better acquainted with the places of note they will visit 
during each excursion, 2nd may make a selection. As 
members of the Congress taking part in these excursions 
will be favoured with considerable reduction in railway 
fares, and in some places will be received as guests, the 
subscriptions are very moderate. Moreover, their stay 
in Budapest will be under the best possible conditions, 
for satisfactory arrangements have been concluded with 
the hotels at which they should stay. 

Thirteen of the papers have already been sent to Con- 
gressists ; the others are in the press and will reach them 
shortly. Those members who pay their subscription 
later will receive copies of all papers, and of all printed 
matter concerning the meeting. 

487 foreign members have been inscribed at present : 
including Germany 186, Austria 109, France 54, Belgium 
37, Holland 3, Denmark 5, Sweden 4, Switzerland 28, 
Servia 31. Other European states 19, Africa 4, America 
and Asia 6. 

The final programme will shortly be issued. The 
opening ceremony will take place on Sept. 3rd at 4 in 
the afternoon, in the presence of the Archduke, Patron 
of the Congress. Sittings of the Sections will com- 
mence on the Monday at 9 a.m.and3 p.m. On Sept. 2nd. 
a reception soirée will be held in honour of the Con- 
gressists ; and the following evening, by invitation only, 
a reception by the Archduke. On Sept. 4th, reception 
by the Minister of Agriculture in the Courts of the New 
Musée Agricole. On Sept. 6th, River trip on the Danube, 
and banquet by the Municipality of the Capital-residence 
of Budapest : and on the 8th Sept. Congressional Ban- 

uet. 
" The Ladies Committee has elaborated a special pro- 
gramme for the wives and daughters accompanying the 
Congress, which includes visits tothe principle attractions 
of the city, and several excursions in the neighbourhood. 
Ladies will be invited to the soirées given in honour of 
the Congressists. 
E. pe Ratz, Gen. Sec. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 
Foot- Glanders Rabies. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases [sheep Swine Fever. 
Period Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out-| Ani- Out- | Ani- Out- | Ani- Out-} | Slaugh- 
Jbreake mals. mals. mals. Dogs. | Other breaks} breaks. tered * 

Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended July 29} 22°] | | 78 2 23127 

| | 
1904. 16 31 46 55 2 20 | 41 
i i 5 7 30 47 1 19 104 
Total for 30 weeks, 1905 594 | 846 715 1249 648 515 
1904 591 907 908 1633] .. | 1060] 895 4238 
i iod i 1908 | 475) 732 830 1365 1164 979 | 4859 
| 426 696 | | 120 1206] 12 | 11 [1107] 1071 | 4930 

Bonrd of Avriculture and Fisheries, August 1, 1905. 
| | 
IRELAND. Week ended July 22] -- 1 77 
ing k i 1905 7 89 
Corresponding Week in | ieee | = 

| 4 
Total for 29 weeks, 1905 2 | 12 33 224 25 763 
(1904 2 .. | 367 102 | 2252 
Corresponding period in 1903... 2 3 1 2 1 394 84 1813 
(1902 oo | oe 6 | 25 | 435 102 | 2339 


Epizootic Lymphangitis, Jan. 2 cases ; Feb. 2; Mar. 10: May, 1; June, 7: Week ending July Ist, 1; 8th, 1: Total 24 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Lreland, (Castle Street), Dublin, July 27, 1905. 


Norr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


PROSECUTION BY THE R.C.V.S. 


J. W. Churchill, of “Palm Lodge,” Sydney Road, 
New Southgate, was summoned, at the instance of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, for taking a des- 
cription that he was specially qualified to practice a 
branch of veterinary surgeons.—Mr. ‘Thatcher repre- 
sented the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and 
Mr. Emanuel was for the defendant.—Mr. Thatcher said 
Mr. Churchill had at Sydney Road a “ vetermary sana- 
torium,” and he described himself as an “ equine, canine, 
bovine, and feline surgeon and specialist.” Mr. Thatcher 
cited a case from the court which went against a shoeing 
smith who put up a notice “ Veterinary Forge.”—Sir 
Francis Cory-Wright : It seems to me that if you put 
“ veterinary sanatorium ” it is not quite the same thing 
as saying “veterinary surgeon.” Mr. Thatcher: It 
implies special skill.—Sir Francis said that perhaps this 
case was more serious than the shoeing forge one; and 
the Bench held that there was an offence.—The defen- 
dant admitted the facts, so no evidence was called. 
Mr. Emanuel, for the defendant, pointed out the diffe- 
rences between this case and the shoeing forge one. In 
the case cited the defendant was unskilled, whereas Mr. 
Churchill was an American graduate, and had practised 
for forty years. He called himself a surgeon, and he 
(Mr. Emanuel) contended that he was entitled to use the 
term. It was impossible for the defendant to go through 
another course in England in order to pass the examina- 
tions of the R.C.V.S., on account of the heavy charges 
that are made. He would have to pay £200 to £300 for 
the whole course, As the magistrates held that there 
_Was an offence his client would plead guilty and ask for 
the most lenient penalty they cou'd inflict. His client 


was also ready to meet the representatives of the 
R.C.V.S. as to what arrangements could be made be 
tween the parties.—The Chairman pointed out that the 
full penalty would be £20; bnt in consideration of the 
promise just made they would inflict a fine of 40s. an 
costs.— Hornsey Journal. 


GLANDERS.—PROSECUTIONS BY L.C.C. 


At West London, the Star Omnibus Company, of old 
Kent Road, 8.E., were summoned at the instance of the 
London County Council for failing to report the exist 
ence of Glanders at their stables in Filmer Road, Fulham, 
and Herbert Farrer, foreman horsekeeper, was summon 
as the foreman in charge of the stables. Mr. Freema? 
Barrett prosecuted ; Mr. Compton Smith defended. Mr. 
Barrett said thata horsekeeper named Nichols, who was 
employed at the stables, died in May in St. George® 
Hospital from glanders, which, the prosecution sugges 
he had contracted at the stables. Professor, 4° 4 
F.R.C.V.S., one of the Council’s inspectors, paid a vist 
to the stables, and 14 horses had to be slaughte res 
suffering from glanders. Of those 14 horses, three ea 
so badly diseased that the symptoms must have -— 
| present some days and must have been apparent +" ince 
_ one having a knowledge of horses. Inasmuch as § bles 
1903 there had been 95 cases of glanders at these st at 
alone, the fact that no notification was given of the @ 
break in May showed, argued Mr. Barrett, that there nys 
been considerable negligence on the part of the comp day 
servants. Veterinary surgeons, including Pro +. wete 
and Prof. Penberthy, ex-president of the R.C.Y. pinion 
called for the prosecution, and gave it as their oP 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infectior. 
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that, while glanders was a disease the clinical or external 
symptoms of which often oe only some months 
after the germ first entered the horse’s system, in this 
case the symptoms must have been ——— for some 
days before Prof. Hobday’s visit. vidence was also 

iven by Dr. Vernon Hetherington, senior house physic- 
ian at St. George’s Hospital, who attended Nichols. The 
hearing was adjourned. ~ 


At Westminster, Harry Ward, of Churton Place, S.W., 
was summoned by the London County Council for failing 
to notify a case of glanders to the police with all prac- 
ticable speed. Mr. Freeman Barrett prosecuted ; Mr. 
Recketts defended. The defendant had the management 
of horses in a stable at Wallis Yard, Buckingham Gate, 
andan animal which had there shown symptoms of ill- 
ness was at the beginning of June removed at the instance 
of the police, a woman who had lived over the stable 
having died in St. George’s Hospital from glanders. 
The prosecution suggested that the likely source of the 
contagion was the horse under the defendant’s charge : 
but Mr. Recketts, for the defence, contended that a grey 
mare belonging to another owner and removed in the 
middle of May with illness was the probable cause. The 
defendant, Mr. Recketts said, might have committed 
a technical offence, but only because he failed to seek 
veterinary advice at the earliest moment. Mr. Curtis 
Bennett fined the defendant 40s. and three guineas costs. 
—The Times. 


A CATTLE DISEASE, 


Mr. R. Young, farmer, Stanghewen, Cleveland, lost 
twelve young cattle out of a herd of forty by a disease 
Which it seemed difficult to diagnose. The symptoms 
were discharge from the eyes, mouth, and nostrils, loss 
of appetite, and general paralysis and weakness, result- 
ing in death in about four days. Numerous theories 
were advanced as to the precise nature of the disease, 
some even averring that the symptoms were similar to 
those of the outbreak of rinderpest forty years ago. In 
the opinion of Mr. P. W. Dalling, V.S., of Loftus, who 
attended the cases, the disease was malignant nasal 
catarrh, with acute pneumonia supervening. This 
opinion was confirmed by Mr. Dobbing, V.S., of Darling- 
ton. The fatal malady still asserting itself until twelve 
of the cattle were lost, the Board of Agriculture was 


communicated with, and the Chief Veterinary Inspector, 


Mr. Munroe, investigated the outbreak, while Mr. Pratt |. 


(the local Inspector of the Board, and Veterinary In- 
Me gd under the County Council), with Mr. Dalling 
Ww a searching examination. Mr. 
“ae A. Wharton, of Skelton Castle, under whom Mr. 
“ae occupies his farm, took a great interest in the 
“dene and authorised Mr. Dalling to leave no stone 
pr ag wd that the disease might be eradicated. The 
mes “pe. neck down to the shoulders, and_ the 
Prof t er animal were then sent for analysis to 
report. whine Royal Veterinary College, and his 

alin vhich has now been received, corroborates Mr. 
catant ¢ pinion that the disease _was malignant nasal 
experts he owed by Lr sr gnome No fewer than seven 

e fee delivere their opinion as_ to the nature of 
nosed it a and with the exception of one, who diag- 
which they have all coufirmed the opinion 

ere hay _ veterinary surgeon held from the outset. 
weeks a sa no further cases during the past three 
escent 1€ two animals last affected are now conva- 
a matter of . was the actual cause of the outbreak is 
effect of th — but Mr. Dalling suggests that the 
may furnish rought on the cattle’s drinking supply 
Farm. * solution of the problem.—Zhe Scottish 


ROYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
EVINBURGH. 


The first meeting was held on Monday, July 24th, of 
the members of the Representative ard for the 
management of this College appointed under the recent 
arrangements. For many years, as is well known, the 
Town Council of Edinburgh, as trustees of the late 
Professor William Dick, have carried on the College 
with the funds left by him, supplemented by the fees of 
students and the income from the College practice. 
Recently, the University of Edinburgh passed an Ordi- 
nance establishing Degrees in Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery in connection with the University, and this 
Ordinance awaits confirmation by the King in Council. 
A sum of £15,000 handed over to the College by Mr. 
M‘Callum, M.R.C.V.S., and certain funds left by the 
late Miss Mary Dick, amounting to about £24,000, will 
be available for establishing a Chair of Comparative 
Anatomy in the University, open to the students of this 
College ; and a Chair of Physiology in the College. It 
is expected that other funds will afterwards be availa- 
ble to increase the College resources. It is intended to 
have the College incorporated by Parliament in the 
ensuing Session, but without interfering with the 

rivileges of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
in connection with the examination for and granting of 
diplomas for practice. The Dick College will continue 
as heretofore to be a teaching institution, qualifying for 
the examinations of the Royal College of Veterina 
Surgeons, and for the veterinary degrees. Last year’s 
working of the College showed, it is interesting and 
gratifying to observe, an improvement upon that of 
recent years. Until the College is incorporated, the 
Town Council will continue to act as Professor Dick’s 
Trustees, with the Board as advisers. The representa- 
tive Board consists of the following members : 


Alexander Inglis M‘Callum, M.R.C.V.S., Treasurer 
Brown, and Bailie Mallinson, appointed by Corpora- 
tion of Edinburgh. 

Principal Sir William Turner, K.C.b., and Professor 
John Rankine, K.C., appointed by University Court 
of the University of Edinburgh. 

Middleton Rettie, K.C., appointed by Trustees of Miss 
Mary Dick. 

Alexander Pottie, Senior, V.S., er ; Andrew 
Spreull, F.R.C.V.S., Dundee ; and J. W. M‘Intosh, 
V.S., Dalkeith, appointed by Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons (nominated by Mr. M‘Callum). 

John M. Martin, Murieston House, Mid-Calder, ap- 

ointed by Highland and Agricultural Society. 

PB M‘Hutchen Dobbie, Campend, Dalkeith, ap- 
pointed by Edinburgh and East of Scotland College 
of Agriculture. 

Very Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswald Manse, 
Ruthwell, appointed by West of Scotland Agricul- 
tural College. 

John Marr, Cairnbrogie, Oldmeldrum, appointed by 
Aberdeen and North of Scotland ricultural 
College. 

The next College session begins on the 4th October.—- 

North British Agriculturist. 


THE DIPPING ORDER. 


The police authorities in the counties north of the 
Forth are having rather a lively time. The county 
policeman, as a rule, throughout these regions had little 
else to do than look well, and make stated calls to get 
his book signed. But these days of ease with dignit 

are meanwhile past, and more serious work is in a f 
The problem of dipping every sheep is being realised in 


Skye, and still more so in the Lews. The situation in 
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the latter island is well-nigh desperate. There sheep are 
held in all numbers, ranging from one ewe to thousands, 
of all ages and both sexes, and no sex. Besides, there 
are districts in the Lews in which roads are unknown, 
and if the sheep are to be dipped in these localities, the 
first duty of the authorities is to get a dipping machine 
conveyed along a bridle-pathway. There is room for 
inventiveness here, and the man whocan put a real por- 
table dipping machine on the market will, without 
doubt, make money. 

But even were the machine got, and set up, say in the 
Park or Gravir district, the problem would not be solved. 
The crofter has not been in the habit of dipping his 
sheep; he is sometimesa little penurious in the exercise 
of washing his own face; and the reasonablenes of a uni- 
versal dipping order is not apparent to his mind. In 
districts such as most parts of Skye, in which large farms 
are surrounded by a greater or less number of crofting 
holdings, the large farmer takes his less fortunate 
brethren under his wing, and charges himself with the 
responsibility cf seeing their sheep dipped. But where 
there is a purely crofter community, such an arrange- 
ment is not — All are on the same level, equally 
poor, and all are shut out from conditions favourable 
to the execution of the Order. This is the situation in 
Lewis, and the probability is that it will require to be 
scheduled as a distinct district, and treated accordingly. 
The consequence of such a course will be very serious 
for the crofter. It practically means that his sheep will 
be unsaleable; and the problem of delivering him from 
this dilemma is not an easy one. 

Apart from such extreme cases, the prospect is that 
the Sheep-dipping Order will be successfully enforced, 
and the duty with which the northern County Council 
Authorities have charged themselves will be efficiently 
fulfilled.—7'he Scottish Farmer. 


BRITISH ARMY HORSES FROM CANADA. 


Contrary to all expectations, the British remount 
ofticers, Colonel Bridge and Major Dradge, were able to 
buy horses in the range country well within the price 
limits set by the — authorities, namely, $200, laid 
down in England. It was most unfortunate for all con- 
cerned, says a Canadian paper, that the train carrying 
the four cars of horses purchased by the remount 
officers was badly wrecked near Rat Portage, and nearly 
all the animals killed or injured. Before leaving Win- 
nipeg. Colonel Bridge gave tbe following impressions of 
Western horses and horse-breeding conditions :— 

_ “In some respects the Western horses are most satis- 
factory. Their hardness and fitness generally are a good 
deal commented upon. I never saw grass fed horses so 
hard and so tit. In England, grass-fed horses are invari- 
ably pot-bellied. These ranch horses right off the grass 
were equal to any work. Some were driven 60 miles 
and seemed not a whit the worse for the trip. The 
country where such conditions prevail has wonderful 
possibilities. Then, the conditions under which they 
were brought up make the ranch horses hardy and 
active. They have abundant exercise on the wide ranges 
and are at once capable of work impossible to an English 
horse with but a three-acre field to run around in, 

_ “In other respects, Western horses are open to eriti- 
cism. Enough care is not exercised in the selection of 
the dams and sires, dams especially. There seems to be 
an idea abroad that if one parent is good, it does not 
matter so much about the other. This isa great mistake 

The stock is very apt to show the bad features of the 
weak parent. To have really good stock just as great 
care must be taken in the selection of the dam = the 
sire. One ranch took the trouble +. bring in the best 
quality of mares from Ireland and good English hunting 


horses for sires. The result is that you can pick out the, 
stock of that ranch in a moment wherever you see it 
Then, the driving type is prominent in much of the 
stock, coming from the American trotting blood. These 
horses are good enough for driving, but long-backed, and 
not fit for riding. 

“ While the range life makes the horses hardy, it seems 
to me that they are often ruined through mishap of one 
sort or another if left altogether to look after them- 
selves. My belief is that a horse is an animal requiring 
careful tending, and that a great deal of care is usually 
required to get good animals. [ am not in love with the 
Western methods of breaking. It is rough-and-ready, 
certainly, and is ‘ breaking’ in the literal sense of the 
term. A horse is not handled until he gradually loses 
fear, but is thrown and cowed into submission. This 
method isa fruitful cause of vice in horses, and of what 
is quite as bad, loss of spirit. Another respect in which 
Western horses do not come up to Army ideals is in 
point of size. Large horses are required, and the range 
animals are more of the ‘cob’ type as a rule.—TZhe 
Canadian Gazette. 


Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


At meetings of the Board of examiners held in 
Dublin on July 10th for the written and subse- 
quently for the oral and practical, the following 
gentlemen passed their Final Examination: 


Mr. R. C. Allinson Mr. J. J. Fleury 
J. T. Clinton T. J. Flynn 


The following passed their Third Examination: 
Mr. G. J. Bell Mr. E. A. Phipps 


S. Black T. Russel 
J. Crowley J. Smith 
H. Gibson * R. Stirling 


C. M. Griffin 
A. Hodgins * 
F. Markham 


The following passed their Second Examination, 


Mr. W. Barry Mr. A. Monro * 
E. Hutchins W. J. Moran 


A. C. Taylor 
P. Thexton 


F. R. Kelly R. H. Oddy 

E. L. King J. Rigby 

C. H. Lambert F. 8S. Ringwood 

The following passed their First Examination : 

Mr. T. A. B. Cocksedge ' Mr. D. R. Hoddinott 

D. Barry J. McKittrick * 

J.G. Bogue | J. McBirney + 

E. J. Burndred + | E. McSwiney * 

D. Bunton P. J. Malone 

P. D. Carey D. T. Mitchell t 

W. Devane * E. Mulligan 

J. Devlin * F.C. Ryan * 

J. Doran F. Shearman 


E. C. Doyle 

S. H. Ewing 

J. D. Ferguson * 
J. E. Fitzgerald * J. Winkworth 
J. A. Gibbons T. Woods * 


Marked thus + passed with First Honours. 

Marked thus * passed with 2nd Class Honours. 
Kerr, M.R.C.V-. 

Secretary to the Board of Examiners acting 19 Ireland 


A. Snodgrass 
H. L. Sowerby 
W. S. Walker 
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A DISEASE OF HORSES IN THE CAMEROONS. 


To Dr. Hans Ziemann, who has already done great 
things on behalf of the progress of science in est 
Africa, belongs the credit of first describing a disease of 
horses and mules met with in the Cameroons (Jowrnal 
of Tropwal Medicine, May, 1905). The outstanding 
feature of the malady is a progressive enlargement of 
the superior maxillze, and also of the horizontal veins of 
the lower jaw. The palatine arch is obliterated and the 
nasal passages occluded, though apparently no effect is 
produced upon the contents of the orbit. There is no 
abnormality of the urine, faces, blood, or temperature ; 
but, though the appetite is unimpaired at first, emacia- 
tion soon sets in, and in four to twelve months from the 
onset the disease proves fatal, chiefly by reason of the 
progressive obstruction of the nose and consequent 
difficulty of respiration, which, in horses and mules, is 
exclusively nasal. There is evidence that the disease is 
infectious, and treatment by iodides and inunction of mer- 
cury seems to be of value ; but the prognosis is very un- 
favourable in untreated cases. Post-mortem examina- 
tion shows that the swellings are subperiosteal, consist- 
ing of hyperemic spongy tissue enveloped in a shell of 
compact bone ; in the upper jaw the antrum of High- 
more was obliterated. Microscopic examination gave no 
clue as to the nature or causation of the swellings ; 
while the results of inoculation and cultivation of the 
nasal mucus, which is secreted in excessive quantities, 
were alike indeterminate. The natives of the Ivory 
Coast suffer from a very chronic enlargement of the 
nasal processes of the superior maxilla, which is known 
as “ngundu”; but Dr. Ziemann points out wide differ- 
ences between this and the disease he describes, which 
is, however, in some respects analogous to diseases of 
bone met with in horses and mules in Madagascar and 
Indo-China.-The British Medical Journal. 


Damage by a Motor Car, 


In the King’s Bench Division, before Mr. Justice 
Lawrance and a Special Jury, Mr. Arthur George Ashby, 
a member of the Stock Exchange, sought to recover 
damages for injuries done to a valuable hunter owing to 
to the alleged negligent driving of a motor car by the 
chauffeur of the defendant, Mr. Joseph Kincaid, a. civil 
engmeer. Mr. M. Shearman, K.C., and Mr. Holman 
Gregory were for the plaintiff ; and Mr. English Harrison, 
K.C,, and Mr. Grimwood Mears were for the defendant. 

It appeared that on November 4 last year the plaintiff 
attended the opening meet of the Warden Stag- 
—— He was riding a horse named Celery, which he 

ad hunted for two seasons, and which he described to 

of perfect manners. After the run he was riding 

, a in company with three friends—two gentlemen of 
: nt amg of Shoolbred and a Mr. Holmes. While pro- 
®eding along the road between Ockley and Beare Green 


— et a motor car belonging to the defendant. The 
roa roached at a considerable pace, and Mr. Holmes 


; don in front, and put up his hand. The plaintiff 
and his other friends fell into single file. The motor car 


re slightly, but did not stop. As it approached, 
horse rederick Shoolbred, who was riding second, his 


swing F ing round, and made the plaintiti’s horse also 
oar — The car then dashed into the plaintiff's 
‘as Bra his off hind-quarter. The plaintiff 
car. He — obtained the name of the owner of the 
before. ad paid £190 for the horse two seasons 


Mr. Holmes said : 
that when he saw the car coming he 
rode forward and put up his hand, but the car did not 


stop. It passed him in the centre of the road, and then 
slowed down. He did not see the car strike the plain- 
tiff’s horse, but when he turned round he saw that his 
horse was lame. 

Mr. Frederick Shoobred, senior partner in the well- 
known firm of Shoolbreds’, said that on the occasion in 
question he was riding a quiet horse, and was a few 

ards behind Mr. Holmes when the motor car passed 
When the car was close on him witness’s horse 


im. 
whipped round, and a moment afterwards the car struck 
Mr. Ashby’s horse. 


Cross-examined.— Witness denied that his horse reared 
- jumped about, and pushed Mr. Ashby’s horse on to 
the car. 

Mr. Rupert Shoolbred, the last witness’s nephew, also 
gave evidence. 

Evidence was given that the horse was permanently 
injured, and would never be able to be hunted again. 

For the defence, Mr. Kincaid, the defendant, said that 
he was in the car at the time of the accident. His 
chautfeur was a particularly careful driver. When he 
first saw Mr. Ashby and his friends they were about 200 

ards away, and the car was going about 15 miles an 

our. When the driver saw the horses he slowed down 
toa barely moving pace. The horses became restive. 
One passed the car, and the other three shied at it. He 
then heard someone say, “Go on slowly ; I will give 
them alead.” The car was quite still then, but it pro- 
ceeded a short distance, the three horses being given a 
lead past by the one horseman. After they had passed 
witness observed one of the horses was lame, and he ex- 
pressed his regret that any damage should have been 
done to the horse. One of the lad ssengers said to 
the plaintiff,“ It was not our fault,’ and Mr. Ashby 
replied, “‘ Oh, no, I was pushed against the car.” 

Cross-examined.—He knew that a motor car must 
stop if a person in charge of a horse put up his hand. 

Several ladies and gentlemen who were in the car at 
the time said that the plaintiff’s horse was cannoned on 
to the ear by Mr. F. Shoolbred’s horse, which was 
restive, and that the plaintiff admitted that that was 
what had happened. 

The chaufteur said he stopped the car before any of 
the horses passed, and that he was told to move on 
a while one of the horsemen gave the others a 
ead. 

Counsel having addressed the jury, and the learned 
Judge having summed up, the jury found a verdict for 
the plaintiff for £230, and judgment was given 
accordingly.—The Times. 


The Bearing Rein—Magistrate holds that 
there is no Cruelty. 


Before Mr. Horace Smith, at Westminster Police 
Court, Blacksell Morse, a well-known retailer of sunumer 
drinks from vans in various parts of London, and with 
headquarters at Munster Road, Fulham, was summoned 
for cruelty to a horse. 

Mr. Colam, barrister, supported the summons on 
behalf of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. Mr. T. D. Dutton defended. 

Mr. Percy J. Hayes, of Victoria Street, said he fre- 
quently passed the Sessions House, and had seen de- 
fendant there with a horse and cart. On the 14th ult. 
he noticed the animal in a very uncomfortable position 
owing to an exceptionally tight bearing rein. The 
head was in a quite unnatural position for a horse stand- 
ing still; he had been horses driven with bearing 
reins quite as tight, but not when standing for a long 
time. 

Inspector Lovejoy, of the R.S.P.C.A., said he kept the 


animal in question under observation throughout the 
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15th ult.—from 9 a.in. until 4.30 p.m. It had a bearing 
rein, drawn very tight—so tight that there could only 
be a slight movement right or left. The head was 
drawn down, with the nose to the breast, and the mus- 
cles of the neck were cramped ; altogether the animal 
was in en unnatural position and suffering. 

Mr. Wm. Kirk, veterinary surgeon, of Bedford Square, 
called as an expert witness, said he regarded the bearing 
rein as about as useless a thing asa man could put upon 
a horse’s head. It was also a cruel usage, and certainly 
induced diseases of the jaw and mouth which would not 
otherwise appear. 

Prof. Wm. Pritchard, past president of the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons, said he disapproved of the 
use of the bearing rein in any shape or form, and con- 
sidered the animal in question suffered from the use 
of it. 

Mr. Geo. Bailey, veterinary surgeon, of North End 
Road, Fulham, said that the rein the defendant used had 
no effect upon the horse at all. It occasioned no incon- 
venience even, and was a mere ornament. 

Mr. Horace Smith, in dismissing the summons, said 
he decided as a fact there was no intentional cruelty on 
the part of the defendant. 

Mr. Colam: That raises a question of law. 

Mr. Horace Smith: I have no objection to raising a 
point of law.—Darly News. 


Action for Breach of Contract ‘‘not to 
Practice.” 


At Colchester County Court, on Tuesday, Mr. Rowland 
Tayler, veterinary surgeon, Fingringhoe, applied to his 
Honor Judge Tindal Atkinson, for an injunction to 
restrain Mr. Edward Wilson Simpson, of Ardleigh, from 
practising as a veterinary surgeon in breach of an agree- 
ment alleged to have been entered into with plaintiff. 
Mr. A. E. Sparling was for the plaintiff, and Mr. A. 8S. 
Leighton, of Ipswich, defended. 

Mr. Sparling said that in 1889 defendant entered 
plaintitf’s employment under an agreement that he would 
never practice within eight miles of Colchester, the 
mat being £500, After a time defendant left Mr. 

owland Tayler’s service ; but he subsequently entered 
the service of the latter's son (Mr. R. C. Tayler), to 
whom the business had been assigned, though plaintiff 
still retained an interest in it. The plaintiff bore ont 
the opening statement, and said that defendant had 
since set up business within two miles of the boundary 
of the borough of Colchester. 

Mr. R. C. Tayler was also called, and, in reply to Mr. 
Sparling, said that he took the practice over from his 
father in 1898, agreeing to pay so much a year to Mr. 
Tayler, sen., out of the profits. In September last 
defendant entered his service, and agreed to enter into 
the usual bond that he would not practice within an 
eight-mile radius. He, however, did not actually sign 
the bond, although he accepted the terms. Cross-exam- 
ined by Mr. Leighton, the witness said that he qualitied 
in 1890.---When defendant re-entered the business an 
agreement was drawn up that was different in terms 
from a former one signed by defendant, but the restric- 
tion wr — within a given radius remained. An 
unqualified veterinary surgeon con i 
he could not os ter 

xeorge Simpson, veterinary surgeon, 
radius of about ten miles of Ardleigh. His house was 
between four and five miles from the centre of Colchester 
and defendant was his assistant, but was not re istered. 

ohn Butcher, stockman, of Elmstead, said hi 

ter's premises had been visited by George Simpson 


several times, and on his rounds he was accompanied by 
the defendant. 
Mr. Leighton, for the defence, submitted there was no 
evidence on which to grant an injunction, as there had 
been no breach of the agreement.—He contended that 
defendant was entitled to assist a veterinary surgeon, 
defendant not being himself registered or qualified. He 
submitted that plaintiff—Mr. Rowland Tayler—had now 
no pecuniary interest in the business, and had suffered 
no injury, and that an injunction (if granted) would be 
against defendant earning a living. 

His Honour reserved his Jndgment till Wednesday, 
when he gave judgment for plaintiff. 


Contagious Diseases in Aberdeenshire. 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Aber- 
deen County Council recently, Mr. M. Gordon, of 
Newton, convener, in the chair—-it was reported that 
since May 1st there had been six outbreaks of parasitic 
mange and no fewer than 29 outbreaks of anthrax, the 
latter embracing practically all parts of the county. In 
view of the danger of cutting up animals which die 
from anthrax and thus allowing the tainted blood to 
escape and to propagate the disease, Mr. Symthe, of 
Echt, suggested the desirability of asking the Board of 
Agriculture for powers to compel owners of stock, in the 
event of sudden death, to inform the inspector for the 
local authority rather than to call in the services of a 

rivate veterinary surgeon. It was ultimately decided, 

owever, that the county clerk should prepare and cireu- 
late a leaflet drawing the attention of stock owners to the 
fact that in the event of sudden or suspicious death 
among their stock they were entitled to have the gratis 
advice of the inspector of the local authority on their 
notifying the latter of the occurrence. It was agreed 
also to recommend the County Council to ask the Board 
of Agriculture for powers to amend the Aberdeenshire 
(Parasitic Mange) Order of 1903 to the following 
effect 

(1) That all affected animals be detained at the place 
at which the outbreak occurred until they are cured, 
with a provision for change of the place of detention 
where necessary ; and (2) that the movement of other 
animals out of premises where the disease exists shall 
only be allowed subject to the animals being washed 
pe with a proper disinfectant before movement.—7/¢ 


A Famous War Horse. 


Among the battery horses sent to South Africa at the 
commencement of the Anglo-Boer War was one whic 
is the only survivor of the terrible disaster that befell 
Colonel Long’s Brigade at Colenso. Two horses es¢a] 
from that scene of carnage ; one was wounded in seve? 
places, and died some time afterwards from horse sick- 
ness ; the other, which had ten wounds, is now in the 
possession of Messrs. Abbot, of Mooi River, Natal. 
is about to be sent to England, where it will pleasantly 
spend the remainder of its existence on a farm at Thax- 
ted, Essex, the property also of Messrs. Abbot. The 
animal is ten years of age, stands sixteen hands high, 
and in appearance is a big, strong, sonnd horse. It * 
black in colour without any white points. After ” 
disaster the animal was taken to Maritzburg, 40° 
curiously enongh, did duty in the funeral car for some 
time. Lord Roberts, when in Natal, heard of the hors 
and expressed a desire to purchase it and have It 8°! 
home to England, and on more than one occasion PI” 
posals have been made to bring the animal for presen 
tion tothe King ; but difficulty was experienced 1n Mie 
suading its then owners to part with so valuable a te 


of an historic day.— Westminster Gazette. 
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Instruments at the Buxton Meeting N.V.A. 


Messrs. Arnold & Sons, London, had a well-arranged 
stand of veterinary instruments which included the fol- 
lowing ; New pattern of milk fever outfits, Self-retain- 
ing milking tubes, Molar forceps by Mr. Longhurst, of 
Hull, New parturition set by Mr. Thompson, of Aspatria, 
New obstetric bitch forceps by Prof. Hobday, American 
pattern dental instrnments, Improved pattern “ Reliance” 
tooth rasp, which dispenses with the catch arrangement, 
Portable set of nested trocars, Improved tracheotomy 
tubes in two pieces, and a variety of syringes, Aseptic 
metal pocket cases, etc. in all making a very attractive 
collection. 


Cruelty to a Horse: Quack Vet's. Operation. 


At Drumcondra Petty Sessions, on July 28th, before 
Colonel Lindsay, D.L., R. O’Malley, Dr. Gibbs, M. 
M’Donough, and B. Eustace, Sergeant B. Kiernan, 
R.LC., summoned Mr. Arthur E. Houghton as manager 
of the River plate Meat Company, Great Britain Street, 
for having unlawfully caused or procured a horse to be 
cruelly ill-treated and tortured on the 26th July. Mr. 
Byrne (Mr. Gerald Byrne’s office) defended. 

Sergeant Kiernan deposed that he found the animal 
referred to on grass in a field at Stormanstown. It had 
a rack or cradle round its neck, and on the hind legs 
there were six large wounds about the fetlocks, extend- 
ing about seven inches in length, the large ones were 
half an inch wide, and the feet were very much swollen. 
Witness could sec the raw flesh protruding from some 
of the wounds; the flies were resting on them, and ap- 
parently the animal was suffering great pain. He under- 
Stood the horse had gone through a process of “ firing.” 
It was in a field with long reeds, and having the cradle 
on its neck it could not keep off the flies. The horse 
Was not removed into a stable until the 27th inst. 

_ Tothe Chairman: The wounds appeared to be fester- 
ing. 

Mr. Byrne said the “firing” had been done by a 
farrier, and further explained that the animal was lame, 
and a vanman in the employment of the company had 
bronght it tothe farrier. It was “fired” and taken out 
to the field. Mr. Houghton had no personal knowledge 
ofits condition, and the moment he heard of it he sent 
out Mr. Richardson, V.S., and that gentleman’s direc- 
tions were carried out. He admitte7 it was a sad case 
for the horse, but submitted that Mr. Houghton was 

not liable. 

A man named Kernan, steward to the proprietor of 
the grass lands, said that he refused at first to take the 
animal, but the man that “fired” it said he would be 
accountable for it. He did come and put some lotion 
on the legs, 

Mr. Richardson, V.S., corroborated the description 
— by the sergeant as to the animal’s condition. The 

roe = not done professionally, and the skin had been 

ryt Sang said oe £2 _ been paid for the “ firing.” 
az er, named Colgan, who performed the operation, 
— oh had 14 years’ experience of firing horses, 
afterwards n snecessful. He puta fly-blister on the leg 
non blister eeeset : And then put it out in the 
a O'Malley : Can you tell the pulse of a horse-—how 
Y beats does it give in the minute?—I have not 
so far as that. I cannot say. 
: Then you had no right to “fire ” it. 
performed ‘These operations should only be 
The Chaj y professional men. 
mae Pinna said the magistrates decided that there 
hoes wel T case of cruelty, and although it might have 
nintentional, people who had animals ,in their 


charge should see that proper persons were delegated to 
look after them. They would impose a fine of £5 with 
6s. 6d. costs. 

Mr. O’Malley : What 1s to be done with the quack 
doctor ¢ 

Mr. Eustace : I suppose the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals will look after it. 

Sergeant Kiernan: Perhaps Mr. Richardson will take 
it up, your worship.—The Mail (Dublin). 


The Traffic in Old Horses. 


We have from time to time protested against the 
cruelty involved in shipping old broken-down or dis- 
eased horses to ports abroad and a peculiarly scandalous 
case came before Mr. Mead at the os Police-court 
on May 16th. The accused was a man named John 
Ellett. The horse was seen by Inspector W. Rogers of 
the Royal Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
It was in a float and was apparently suffering great pain. 
Mr. Ellett on being questioned said that he had sent the 
horse and that he knew “the feet were a bit rotten.” 
He continued : “ [ bought it to sell to White for ship- 
ment abroad. They fetch a better price there.” Mr. 
Mead, in sentencing the prisoner to one month’s im- 
prisonment, said that the whole traffic was a most dis- 
creditable one. We quite agree with Mr. Mead ; the 
traffic is more than discreditable, it is disgusting. These 
wretched animals are mostly shipped to Rotterdam, 
where their flesh ix used as food, and we suspect in some 
instances returns to this country in the form of sausages 
or “ delicacies ” of various kinds. In our opinion the 
traftic should be made illegal. A little time ago some- 
thing was done to make it somewhat less revolting by 
means of a Board of Agriculture order but without 


School of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 


The Gold and Silver Medals presented by the Royal 
Lancashire Agricultural Society for competition in the 
various classes in the University of Liverpool Veterinary 
School have been gained by the following students :— 


Class “ D.”—Gold Medal to the student who passes the 

best professional examination C. Allinson. 

Silver Medals.— Veterinary Medicine: R. C. Allin- 

son. Veterinary Surgery: J. Shettield. Meat 
Inspection : J. Sheftield. 

Class “ C.”—-Gold Medal to the student who passes the 

best professional examination: John Smith. 

Silver Medals.— Pathology and Bacteriology Perey 


Thexton. Materia Medica: John Smith. 
Veterinary Hygiene and Dretetics: Percy 
Thexton. 


Class “ B.”—Gold Medal to the student who passes the 
best professional examination: J. Rigby. 
Silver Medals.— Physiology: J. Rigby. Senior 
Anatomy: J. Rigby. Stable Management : 
D. R. Rylands. 
Class “ A.”—Gold Medal to the student who passes the 
best professional examination : E. J. Burndred. 
Silver Medals. --Chemestry : E. J. Burndred. 
Biology: E. J. Burndred. Junior Anatomy : 
J. Holroyd. 


At Chester, on July 19, Horace Nall, twenty-six, 
veterinary student, was sentenced to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment for abducting Lilian Rose Hugo, aged 
sixteen, a pupil teacher, of Altrincham. Prisoner passed 
himself off as Vet.-Lieut. Nelson. The defence was 
that the couple were madly in love. Prisoner’s record 
disclosed several convictions and terms of imprisonment. 
—Daily Telegraph. 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 
In the House of Commons on Monday, July 31st, 


Mr. CuLiinan (Tipperary, 8.) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he was 


What is to be done with the recent graduates is the query,? 


A great many no doubt are looking to the Army Veterinary 
Department, and this will no doubt grant pensions. A 
combined diploma will assist country doctors who, owing 
to the rapid decline in the marriage and birth rates and a 
wise disinclination to large families, can scarcely meet their 


aware that South African disease had been imported into payments, indeed it appears to me that the combination 


Ireland through the transfer of Army horses, and, if so, 


will help to keep the veterinary surgeon who, owing to the 


whether he would have a full inquiry made into the cir-| 5 4¢o-motor, is on the verge of bankruptcy from following s 
cumstances, so as to place the responsibility on the per- calling absolutely unremunerative. 


sons through whose negligence loss had been sustained 
by Irish horse breeders and promoters of race meetings 
and shows. 

Mr. Arnoup-Forster (Belfast, W.), who replied to 
the question, said.—The introduction of the disease of 
epizootic lymphangitis, which is not peculiar to South 
Africa, may have been due to Army horses. There was, 
however, no reason to suppose that the horses were in- 
fected when they left South Africa or when they arrived 
in England. The period of incubation is a very long 
one. It does not therefore appear that the suggested 
inquiry wonld serve any good purpose. 


OBITUARY. 


Martin Mencr, M.R.C.VS. 
Graduated, Lond: May, 1855. 


[It is with regret that we have to record the death of 
Mr. Martin Mence, at the age of 72 years, which 
occurred on Monday at his residence, Bevere, Claines, 
Worcester. The deceased was the son of the late Mr. 
William Mence, of Ronkswood (who owned some of 
the land where the Midland Station at Shrub Hill now 
stands), and he served as veterinary surgeon in the 
Second Life Guards, in which regiment he was very 
popular, and from which he resigned twenty years ago 
or more. He married the only daughter of Mr. William 
Tolley, of Northwick Hall, by whom he had_ three 
children—Mr. Osear Tolley Jones Smith Mence, who 
now resides near Tewkesbury, Mrs. McLaughlin, the 
wife of the Rector of Burford, Tenbury, and a second 
daughter who died unmarried. 

The late Mr. Mence lived at Northwick Hall, which 
was left by Mr. Tolley to Mr. Oscar Mence, until a 
couple of years ago, when the property was sold to Mrs. 
Charles Wheeley Lea. He lived a quiet, retired life. 
He was a Conservative in politics. He was church- 
warden of Claines. He was a first-class horseman, and 
it was natural that he should associate himself inti- 
mately with the Worcestershire Hounds, with which he 
hunted, and with the Worcester Races, of which he was 
for many years steward. He was a member of the 
Clothiers’ Company of Worcester, and served in the 
oftice of High Master in 1901. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FUTURE OF THE VETERINARY 


PROFESSION. 
Sir, 

It appears to me that several contributors to you iodi- 
cal do not accurately grasp the situation of the se a ne 
profession, for as a profession per se in the course of a few 
years it must cease to exist ; this I am certain of, Medical 
officers of health are taking over the inspection of pigs pig- 
geries, etc., and their aim is to still further take over our 
work even to meat inspection ; at one time it would have ap- 
peared ludicrous to inspect a piggery and then return to tlk 
parlour, but this is being done every day. ' 

The march of the times demands that we shall surrender 
our independence, in fact by affiliation we have done so; 
on that a combined veteri. 

dical otticer of health wi i 
pr Sa yy will be a benefit to the rate- 


I will write again when I receive further information. 


—yYours faithfully, G U 
EORGE Upton. 


PILL CARRIERS. 

Sir, 

I met two gentlemen at the Crystal Palace Horse Parade. 
One told me that he found my horse baller, sold to him by 
Messrs. Huish, invaluable in the treatment which he always 
adopted in colic (viz. Reeks’). He uses the_baller with the 
shank end of halter as in giving a draught, or with the 
twitch in the mouth, not on nose, for in this way the four 
balls can be given in comfort. 

He also greatly liked the dog piller, and would not be 
without it for anything. But presently the other gentle- 
man began to talk and said that he preferred ‘“ Fletcher’s.” 
I asked him if he had tried mine, and as he said “ No,” I 
advised him to do so, and this is the point :—‘‘ Try both, and 
then give an opinion.’? To judge from an illustration or 
from the instrument in the hand, is impossible. 

I have reason to believe that Mr. Fletcher has not tried 
mine, but I have used his occasionally since it came out, 
but as tiny granules do not come off nor others always, and 
capsules such as I used (Parke, Davis and Co.’s) often turu 
at right or other angle, I invented my own, which I have 
used every time I gave a pill or capsule since I had it, for it 
is so simple, and although it is difficult to get testimony in 
its favour, as we are such a jealous or timid profession, | 
will get outside testimony if this will convince the incredu- 
lous from late clients who use them. 

As to the questions as to how far down the gullet the 
respective pill carriers will go, I leave this to the proof 0 
the trial I spoke of above, and to anatomical considerations, 
the girths of the dog not being shaped like a bull’s penis. 

One eminent gentleman said to me that he preferred the 
finger. I replied, “I will undertake on friendship terms 
or for money (although I am not a betting man) to give 4 
pill te any or all dogs you ean give to by hand, and to any 
that you cannot, I will, with my piller.’”” He did not 
accept. 

Although I have occasionally used Fletcher’s to a wicked 
dog, Linvariably use my piller to all dogs, for it 1s % 
simple, and I find criticism always comes from those who 
have not tried them (for there are two dog pillers besides the 
horse baller). 

_ Messrs. Huish made this instrument of brass (plated) and 
it was very strong and fit to withstand a good bite, ! 
necessary. My baller had one, but a hammer put it right. 

If the material Messrs. Arnold are making them of is not 
strong enough, I trust the fact will be brought to thelr 


notice. 
W. S. Frook. 


Verermary by Colonel F. C.M.G-, 
Army Vety. Dept., F.R.C.V.S., F.LC. Third edition, 
Re-written. Demy 8vo. cloth, lettd. pp. XX Preface 
introduction, 1036 subject matter, with 225 illustrations: 
No advertisements, 15/- net. Balliére, Tindall & Co* 
8 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 
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